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EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


WE have to apologize to Mr. Curistopxer Norta for the chasm which 

has taken place in our correspondence with him this month; but the unpro- 
.voked, unjust, and malignant attack of the Editor of the “ Literary Gazette,” 

on the INFANT Lyra, whose Portrait and Memoir appeared in our last num- 
ber, has induced us to direct our arms against another enemy. Perhaps it 
would be wiser in us to pretend fear, for we know Kit is an arrant literary 
coward, who would trample us in the dust, if he imagined we dreaded the 

tency of his arms, but who will keep in close quarters while he knows there 
is no chance of success. 

We should wish to hear again from Z. A. Z. if he addresses us in as nausical, 
tender, and delightful a strain as that which enchanted us in his last effusion. 

Would the author of “ The Quiet Man” make a Bustling Man the subject 
of his next communication ? 

We have received some papers relative to the translation of the Bishop of 
St. David’s to the See of Salisbury, which have been mislaid at the Printing 
Office. They will appear in our next, with some errata that occurred in his 
memoir. 


Several communications are left at our Publishers, for their respective 
authors, 
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MEMOIR OF DR. SPURZHEIM. 


Dr. SPURZHEIM, the celebrated 
subject of our present memoir, was 
born on the 3lst December 1776, at 
Longuich, a village near Treves, on 
the Moselle. We are told that his 
parents cultivated a farm of the rich 
abbey of Sts Maximin de Treves, 
and that he received his college edu- 
cation at the tat of that city. 

He was destined by his parents to 
become a clergyman; but in 1799, 
when the French invaded that part 
of Germany, he went to Vienna to 
study medicine, where he became 
acquainted with Dr. Gall. He en- 
tered with great zeal into the consi- 
deration of the new doctrine; and, 
to use his own words, “ he was sim- 
ply a hearer of Dr. Gall until 1804, 
at which period he was associated 
with him in his labours, and his 
character of hearer ceased.” 

Having completed his medical 
studies, The and Dr. Gall quitted 
Vienna, in 1805, to travel together, 
and to pursue, in common, their re- 
searches into the anatomy and phy- 
siology of the whole nervous system. 
In the period which elapsed between 
the introduction of Dr. Gall’s lec- 
tures in 1802, and the time when he 
and Dr. Spurzheim left Vienna, the 
doctrine had made a rapid progress, 
not only in general diffusion, but in 
solid aud important additions; a 
fact of which any man may be satis- 
fied, by comparing the publications 


7 Dr. Gall’s auditors, with those 
of his hearers in the different towns 
in Germany, which he visited in the 
course of his and Dr. Spurzheim’s 
travels. 

From 1804 to 1813, Dr, Gall and 
Dr. Spurzheim were constantly to- 
gether, and their researches were 
conducted in common, They left 
Vienna on the 6th of March 1805, 
to go direct to Berlin, and after- 
wards visited Potsdam, Leipsic, 
Dresden, Halle, Jenna, Weimar, 
Goettingen, Brauerschweig, Copen- 
hagen, Keel, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Munster, Aw sterdam, Leyden, Dus- 
seldorf, Frankfort, Wurtzbourg, 
Marbourg, Stuttgard, Carlsruhe, 
Lastall, Freybourg en Brisgaw, Do- 
neschingue, Heidelberg, Manheim, 
Munich, Augsbourg, Ulm, Zurich, 
Bern, and Bale. This tour com- 
menced on the sth of March 1805, 
and ended on the 24th September 
1807. In June 1813, Dr. Spurzheim 


_paid a visit to Vienna, from which 


e proceeded to Britain, and arrived 
here in March 1814. During his 
stay he published, “ The Physiog- 
nomical System of Drs, Gall and 
Spurzheim,”’ in 8vo. ; an cutline of 
the system, in 12mo.; and a work 
showing the application of phreno- 
logy to the subject of insanity. He 
also delivered lectures in London, 
Bath, Bristol, Dublin, Cork, Liver- 
pool, and Edinburgh. He returned 
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to London in 1817; delivered again a 
course of lectures, became a licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, and, in the month of July of 
the same year, returned to Paris. 
He has lately given lectures in Lon- 
don, and ix, we believe, at present 
in Paris, 

The object of phrenology is to 
discover certain relations between 
certain portions of the brain and 
certain faculties, as well of the 
mind as of the body. Hence the 
phrenologists maintain, that it is 
only through an attention to the 
conformation of the skull that we 
can arrive at a knowledge of the 
mental faculties. Their adversa- 
ries, on the contrary, maintain, that 
no relation whatever exists between 
the form of the skull and the inter- 
nal a. For our parts, we must 
candidly say, that we believe both 
parties are in error. The phrenolo- 
gists are egregiously mistaken to 
suppose, that an attention to the 
form of the head is the proper 
means of ascertaining the nature of 
the mental powers, All we can 
derive from this attention is the 
knowledge, that certain mental 

wers more strongly predominate 
in certain individuals than any of 
the other mental powers; but un- 
less. we know antecedently to the 
study of phrenology what the men- 
egeens are, their connection and 
modes of operation, we shall ne- 
ver become acquainted with them 
through the medium of phrenology. 
And yet the Phrenological Society 
of Edinburgh maintain, in a late 
work which they have published 
on the subject, that the philosophy 
of the humau mind can only be 
known through the philosophical 
arrangements of the phrenvlogist. 
What —— lindness !— 
Through what organ of the brain 
can we arrive at a knowledge of 
simple ideas, of abstraction, compa- , 
rison, analysis; of moral, specula- 
tive, or practical. principles; of pri- 
mary,.and secondary qualities; of 
contemplation, memory, attention, 
&e. &c.? . Phrenology can never 
make us acquainted with metaphy- 
sical science, though it may indicate, 
from a certain conformation of head, 
that a certain individual has a me- 
taphysical turn of mind. Dr. Gall 
says, for instance, that a prominent 


forehead, such as the ancient artists 
gave to Jupiter, denotes a metaphy. 
sical genius ; but admitting this to 
be true, which no doubt it is, does 
it follow that the phrenologist must 
be a metaphysician himself because 
— enables him to discover 
the metaphysical organ in another, 
If so, he is a perfect Proteus, and 
may become what he pleases. If he 
discover, for instance, the organ of 
* time” in any individual, he in. 
stantly becomes acquainted with the 
science of music, and can amuse 
himself with a display of his newly 
acquired art. If he discover the 
organ of “ amativeness” in another, 
he becomes immediately attached to 
sensual pleasures and the fair sex, 
though his head should even be 
hoary with age. Now, if these sorts 
of transformations be possible, if a 
benevolent man becomes beut on 
mischief the moment he discovers 
the organ of combativeness, or on 
murder when he discovers the organ 
of destructiveness, an engineer or an 
architect when he discovers the 
organ of constructiveness, we readily 
admit, that the study of phrenology 
is not only the surest way of becom- 
ing acquainted with the philosophy 
of the mind, but that it saves the 
trouble of learning any art or science 
whatever, because according to his 
own reasoning. by knowing plireno- 
logy he knows every thiny, and is 
at once a philosopher, an artist, an 
engineer, an architect, a musician. 
metaphysician, geometrician, in a 
word, a Jack of all trades :—but if 
phrenology cannot produce these sur- 
prising effects, how ridiculous and 
unphilosophical must it be in the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh 
to attempt founding phrenology on 
the ruins of metaphysics, and to main- 
tain, that a knowledge of the latter 
science can only be obtained through 
the medium of phrenology! Locke 
knew nothing of phrenology, aud 
was a profound metaphiysician. 

In the work above alluded to, 
published by the Phrenological So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and edited, it 
seems, by one of its members, the 
editor observes, that “ the object 
of the investigations of Dr. Reid, 
Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Thomas Brown, 
has been to present an analysis of 
the human faculties, with the view 
of exhibiting a just system of men+ 
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hiloso ; but it is well known 
a — these agree in the re- 
sults of their analysis. Phrenology, 
presenting to observation a curs 
lorgan, by means of which a 
rticular faculty manifests itself, 
will tend considerably to do away 
with the airiness and shadowy un- 
certainty which at present attend 
this branch of metaphysical science.” 

If any thing could bring phreno- 
logy into ridicule, it is the promul- 
gation of such perfectly absurd and 
whimsical principles; for there is 
no more alliance between metaphy- 
sics and phrenology than between 
black and white. What follows is 
still more ridiculous, not only in 
the position advanced, but in the 
arguments that support it: 

“ Phrenology contains elements, 
by the various applications of which 
every variety of sentiment and in- 
tellectual power occurring among 
individuals may he explained on 
fixed and philosophical principles.” 

If, in the first place, metaphysical 
writers do not agree in their analysis 
of the powers and faculties of the 
human mind, this surely only evin- 
ces the limited faculties of our na- 
ture, and the difficulty of arriving 
at perfect truth ; but what do their 
differing in certain points argue in 
favour of phrenology, unless it cau 
be shewn that the phrenologist can 
set them right? This, we believe, 
the Phrenological Society will never 
venture to maintain, for we defy any 
phrenologist living to settle the 
points on which they differ on prin- 
ciples that are purely pbrenological ; 
and we are equally certain, that if 
Drs. Reid and Stewart were to de- 
vote twenty years to the study of 
phrenology, this long and laborious 
application would not enable them 
toagree a whit more than they do 
at present in their views of the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, As to 
the fixed and philosophical princi- 
ples that phrenology brings in aid 
of the philosophy of the human 
mind, we could never see any thing 
either of principle or of philosophy 
in the whole of it. If a bump on 
the back of the head denote a certain 
pt sity,on what philosophic prin- 
ip we would ask, does it do so? 

iS 18, a question with which the 

enologist' never meddles, and 
Until:he can answer it, he mast not 


talk of philosophic principles. His 
knowledge in this case is the know- 
ledge of a mere fact: how the fact 
is prodnced he neither knows nor 
seeks to know. He knows, then, 
only what a child would know as 
well as he, if he were told it, The 
peasant to whose sandals the magnet 
first attached itself, knew as well as 
Newton that when a magnet and 
iron are placed near each other, the 
one attracts the other. But on what 
philosophic principle does he know 
it? On none whatever; he is made 
acquainted with it by the evidence 
of his eyesight. He knows, however, 
as much about the matter as Bacon 
or Newton: they have hever been 
able to explore the cause, and con- 
sequently they know as much about 
the philosophy of the matter as the 
simplest boor who has witnessed it 
with his eyes, All the phrenologist 
can do is to make observations, to 
discover a number of men who have 
one particular organ largely deve- 
loped, and inquire whether all these 
men agree in one particular propen- 
sity or endowment of mind, and 
if they do, be is justified in con- 
cluding, however ignorant he is of 
the cause, that the enlargement of 
such an organ denotes a certain 
mental faculty or animal prepensi- 
ty, which, consequently, may be very 
properly called, the organ of that 
faculty or propensity. We believe, 
however, that all who have writ- 
ten upon this subject have been com- 
pletely mistaken in attributing the 
propensity to the enlargement of the 
organ that indicates its existence. 
We do not believe, for instance, 
that it is a prominent forehead that 
causes genius or talent, but we are 
credulous enough to believe that 
genius or talent causes a prominent 
forehead. If we are asked why it 
does so, we cannot tell—and so far 
we stand on the same ground with 
the phrenologist ; but we differ with 
him in this, that what he calls a 
cause we call an effect, and what he 
calls an eflect we take to be a cause. 
If, however, we should happen to be 
right, the phrenologist should rather 
congratulate us upon the discovery, 
than feel an unwillingness to ac- 
knowledge himself in error; for all 
the prejudices that have beeu so long 
entertained against phrenology must 
in this case subside. If it can once 
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be shewn that a certain mental or 
physical propensity produces a cer- 
tain enlargement in a particular 
part of the head, the propensity is 
consequently anterior to the enlarge- 
ment of the organ, and cannot there- 
fore be the result of a material 
cause. Now, though we cannot tell 
with certainty why a particular pro- 
pensity should produce an enlarge- 
ment ofa particular organ, we can, 
at least, assign a more probable rea- 
son for it than the phrenologist can 
in showing how the enlargement of 
the organ produces the propensity. 
In fact, all the ingenuity of man 
could never invent any thing like a 
probable cause to produce such a 
phenomenon ; but the cause we are 
going to assign in support of our 

ypothesis is not only probable, but 
we feel almost certain, that we 
could make every man convinced of 
its trath, if we were ourselves well 
acquainted with the anatomy of the 
human body, and the degree of 
power or momentam with which all 
the parts act upon each other, 

We know then, in the first place, 
that all parts of the body are 
strengthened and enlarged by ac- 
tion, and that any particular mem- 
ber being tore (requent!y exercised 
than another, will be larger and 
stronger in proportion. Thus, a 
smith is stronger in his arms than 
any other part of his body, because 
he has mere frequent occasion to 
put them in requisition, In all 
men, the right arm is larger and 
stronger than the left, for the same 
reason. Now, if action enlarges the 
part put into action, and if the 
mind or head of a man of genius be 
more frequently exercised than any 
other, it is surely natural that a 
corresponding enlargement should 
take place in the head, which will 
easily account for that prominence 
or enlargement of forehead that is 
geuerally found to be the attendant 
of genius. So far as we ourselves 
have made observations, we have 
always found enlarged minds and 

heads in company with each 
other; and nothing appears to us 
more natural, than that a vacant 
head, which is never put into action, 
should decline from the erect cr 
ndicular to the herizontat-line. 

gth and elevation of mind pro- 
duces a certain action on the fore 
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part of the head, which whoever 
attends to i¢ minutely will eas 


perceive ; and that this action, con. 
tinually repeated, should extend and 
elevate that part on which the action 
falls is in our opinion perfectly in 
harmony with the laws of natare, 
That other propensities should act 
upen other parts of the brain, and 
produce on these parts similar ef. 
fects, or a similar enlargement, jis 
ually natural; and if phrenolo. 
gists should take the hint, and make 
the anatomy of the body as well as 
of the head their particular study, 
we doubt not but they would sue. 
ceed in discovering how certaia 
passions, emotions, and propensities 
act upon particular parts of the 
head and not upon others, and con- 
sequently enlarge them. . 

Of one thing, however, we are 
certaiu, that phrenology can never 
promote, in the least, the philosophy 
of the human mind—that no coun. 
try ever produced a_phrenologist 
that equalled Mr. Locke as a meta. 
pbysician—and that Locke would 
not have been the metaphysician 
he was, had he studied it through 
the medium of phrenology. The 
Phrenological Society should, there- 
fore, be more guarded when 
they talk of metaphysics, and tell 
us that * phrenology contams ele. 
ments, by the various combinations 
of which every variety of sentiment 
and intellectual pewer occurring 
among individuals may be explain- 
ed.”* Indeed the writer of this sen- 
tence proves that he knew next to 
nothing of sentiments and intellee- 
tual powers ; for it is not phrenology 
that explains intellectual powers, 
but intellectual powers that explain 
atl that can as yet be explained in 
phrenology. Our sentiments and in- 
tellectual operations are infinite in 
number; but phrenology is confined 
to the developement of thirty-three 
organs alone, Se it can 
denote only thirty-three powers or 
faculties, but even of these it cannot 
explain one. What an’ immense 
number of powers are necessary t 
the man of genius, as memory, Um 
derstanding, discrimination, judg- 
ment, the powers of inventing, 
comparing, eenclnding, combining, 
resolving, analysing, generalising, 
reflecting, meditating, eontempla- 
ting, &c. &e. But phtenolegy cat- 
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not point out all ate elements, for 
nosergans corresponding to them 
have sever: been discovered. All it 
can point-out is that power that em- 
braces them all, namely, genius. It 
tells. you: that a certain enlarged 
erga: denetes genius, but it has 
neither a particular organ for each 
particular element of which genius 
eonsisis,; nor can it. even define to 
youo what: .geuius is. Besides, if 
thedisagreement of metaphysicians 
among —_ oe saan “a 
agninst it, P ists have no 
qround.to stand upon, for they are 
infinitely more divided than the me- 
saphysicians themselves. Phreno- 
dagy aud, metaphysics, however, are 
a@ campletely distinct, that the 
phrenologists will never bring their 
art to perfection while they attempt 
to unite -it with the: pliilosophy of 
the mind. Metaphysics embrace 
not.only the Jeading faculties.of the 
mind, but al) the elements -and 
eperationsof these faculties. It leaves 
aet.the slightest principle.of. our in- 
tellectual nature unexamined.or un- 
explained. But phrenology explains 
netbiug, assigns no reasen for the 
effects.of which it takes cognizance ; 
and as to the range of its operations, 
itextends only, to those few strong 
aad predominating propensities that 
determine: character, It leaves al 
the tiner shades of character and of 
thought untonehed, and marks only 
those which -prevail as much, or 
mote, in the savage state as im civi- 
lized life...« The metaphysival eme- 
tions? says this writer, “ of instant 
resentment affords no explanation 
ofthe pleasure. derived. from the 
hattles of) gladiators .and boxers, 
from xbull-baiting,, and similar ex- 
hibitions.,..The phrenolegieal -pro- 
pensity »of combativemess, being in 
us-primitive essence a disposition to 
bontend, explains the source of these 

hisat once iis 6 or) | | 
neThis is asarrané nonsense as.eyet 
proveneer fgem ) the: pen .of » maa, 

wcan! am; emotion explain. any 
thiag?: The power of explanation 
telongs to: the active, not to, the 
passive powers of the mind ; to the 
feasoning, not to the passive facul- 
ties; But we are told very compla- 
et the pbrenological pro- 
Pensity: of \combativeness: explains 
ain opropensity | for: bull-baiting ! 
And why?) Why forsooth, because 

£. M. June, 1825, 
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this combative propensity is a pro- 
pensity to contend!!! So then, be- 
cause a prepensity te coutend is.a 
propensity to contend, (for this is 
the real sense of the expression,) 
we must be naturally fond of bull- 
baiting, whether we ourselves.pos- 
sess the propensity or not. But we 
must beg leave to tell the Phreno- 
logical Society, that many possess.a 
propensity for witnessing bull-bait- 
ing who have no inherent propensity 
for fighting. The fair sex are fond 
of this horrifying amusement, aad 
we believe there is not one man out 
of one hundred thousand who would 
not stop to witness it, if he were 
passing at the time. But. if. the 
propensity for witnessing bull-bait- 

ing arise. from the organ of com- 
bativeness, so must the propensity 
for witnessing executions from the 
organ of destructiveness, so that 
every individual going, to witness 
an execution, must be in his, heart.a 
murderer. This is, in owr opinion, # 
murderous charge, for we are certain 
that none ayoid such, spectacles 
more than those whose. breasts; are 
most devoid of. pity—or, in other 
words, thieves and murderers, unless 
indeed they gothere to pick pockets. 
But if it be the organ of combative- 
ness that inclines meu, to, witness 
bull fights, all. men aust have this 
organ completely developed, for all 
men delight in it; at least, the ,ex- 
ceptions are so few that they are not 
worth taking into account, . If then 
all men have the organ of com- 
bativeness,. hew is the phreuvologist 
todiscover where this organ resides, 
as he is always obliged to draw. his 
conclusions with regard to the seat 
of the organ from a similarity, of 
disposition, which, Le finds in all 
who. have a, particular, argay, more 
strongly .developed than, others? 
But where, the organ is strongly, de- 
veloped in, all, it, is, impossible 40 
ascertain where it is situated... Whe- 
ever, would. know, the-real cause @ 

the pleasures.derived, from, witness- 
ing bull-baits, the fights of gladiar 
tors, boxers, Se. will fad-it com- 
pletely developed im a mer lately 
published, entitled, “ A, Philosophi- 
cal luguiry iato. the Source of the 
Pleasures. derived, from ‘Tragic Re- 
presentations, by MtDermot.’' It is 
conjectured. byt ical So- 
ciety, that mee have the or- 
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gan of combativeness, from their 
love of fighting, but if all men 
who wish to witness bull-baiting, 
boxing, &c. have this coinbative or- 
gan, we are certain that the Eng- 
lish have as strong a claim to it as 
the Irish. 

But while we object to the unphi- 
losophic view which has been taken 
of phrenology in this work, we not 
only believe that an enlargement of 
certain organs is indicative of cer- 
tain propensities, but we are ad- 
mirers of the art while it is confined 
to its proper province; and it is in 
so confining it that Dr. Spurzheim 
is entitled to the highest credit. 
He does not attempt the slightest 
investigation into the nature of the 
mind, but merely seeks to discover 
whether certain external appear- 
ances are not marks or signs of 
certain internal propensities. “ We 
never venture,’ he says, “ beyond 
experience. We neither deny nor 
afirm any thing which cannot be 
verified by experiment. We do not 
make researches either upon the 
dead body or upon the soul alone, 
but upon man as he appears in life. 
We consider the faculties of the 
mind only so far as they become ap- 
parent to us by the organization: 
we never question what the moral 
and intellectual faculties may be in 
themselves. Here is a simple, mo- 
dest profession of the nature and 
object of phrenology, in which all 
pretensions to an acquaintance with 
the philosophy of the mind is total- 
ly disclaimed. That certain forms 
of the head indicate certain inter- 
nal powers, seems to have been an 
opinion entertained by the ancients 
themselves, Shakespeare speaks of a 
“ furehead villainously low,”"* and 
Milton, describing our first parent, 
does not omit noticing his “ fair 
large front.”” It was alsoa common 
opinion, before either Shakespeare 
or Milton, that the mind created its 
own habitation, which habitation it 

roportioned to its own excellency. 
Sraea arose the idea that a deform- 
ed mind clothed itself in a deformed 
body. With this opinion, we must 
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confess, ancient and antiquated as 
it is, we are, with some exceptions, 
very much inclined to agree; but 
from our ignorance of the interna} 
structure and form of the internal 
parts, particularly of the womb, we 
cannot say whether that form which 
the foetus would assume, if unre- 
stricted by any particular form of 
the womb, be the form which it ac- 
tually assumes. But this we cer. 
tainly do believe, that it is the 
mind, and its propensities, that de. 
termine the form of the body. ex. 
cept so far as this form is altered or 
modified by the form or compres- 
sure of the womb, or by any changes 
caused in it by accidents in the womb, 

Many systems have been adopted 
and experiments tried, to ascertain 
the internal propensities from exter- 
nal signs; but the results have always 
proved to be unsuccessful, or, if de- 
pended upon, found in a short time 
to be fallacious. Dr. Spurzheim’s sys- 
tem is, that the different parts of the 
brain, consisting according to his 
opinion of a combination of various 
organs, are differently developed ; the 
functions of those which are most so 
are conceived to manifest themselves 
with most energy, those of the parts 
which are least developed being cor- 
ea less active. The deve- 
lopement of the different parts of the 
brain is conceived to be appreciable 
by respective modifications of the 
bones which include and protect it. 
And hence from these modifications 
it is asserted to be possible to infer 
the functions themselves ; and, there- 
fore, in a great degree, the propensi- 
ties, talents, and characters of indivi- 
duals. From the great number of ex- 
periments made by Dr. Spurzheim, 
we are strongly inclined to believe in 
this theory; but we totally object to 
the idea that the mind and its pro- 
pensities are the result of organiza- 
tion, feeling. as we do, a sort of intui- 
tive conviction that it is the mind and 
its original propensities that deter- 
mine the organization. Dr. Spure 
heim, however, does not, we believe, 
venture to offer an opinion on this 
subject, though from his manner of 





© We know a person who has this “‘ viLLANOUs Low FOREHEAD,” described by 
Shakespeare ; and having bevo often rallied on the subject, he had recourse to the 
experiment of sHavine the fore part of bis head, which unhappily made him @ greater 


aubiest of ridicule t*== before. 
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reasoning, itis obvious that he be- 
lieves the character of the mind 
depends entirely on organization. 
With regard to phrenology, however, 
it matters not a rush which is the 
cause or which the effect. If, for in- 
stance, a prominent forehead be the 
effect of original powers of mind ac- 
cording to our theory, or if, according 
to the phrenologists, it be the cau:¢ of 
genius, and not the effect, it is ob- 
vious that the phrenologist can de- 
termine with as much certainty in the 
one case as in the other. Phrenology 
is, therefore, in our opinion, a science 
that ought to be highly encouraged, 
as it may lead to the disclosure of 
some secret laws of nature that have 
never been discovered; and in the 
hands of so watchful, so guarded, and 
so discriminating an observer as 
Dr. Spurzheim, we have no doubt 
that it will soon make a rapid progress. 
Dr. Spurzheim is happily one of those 
men who is solely influenced in his 
pursuit of this study by the sole love of 
truth ; and it is obvious from the tenor 
of his writings, that he would be the 
first to abandon and acknowledge the 
fallacy of all conclusions drawn from 
the cerebral organs, if he once dis- 
covered that no connexion whatever 
exists between them and the mind. 
Heis, therefore, of all the philosophers 
of the age, if we except his colleague 
Dr. Gall, the most roughly and shame- 
fully treated by the critics of this 
country. It is a pity that literature 
itself cannot tame the John Bull 
character of our learned men. Our 
critics, at least, all seem possessed of 
the organ of combativeness; their 
praise or censure is seldom the result 
either of impartiality or of judgment ; 
but it is certain that their severity and 
arrogance is always in Sn. to 
their ignorance. By smiling con- 
temptuously at great men, they fancy 
they will appear still greater men 
themselves. Dr. Spurzheim was not 
thus treated on the continent, and 
we fancy that all the abuse of the 
crities will fall on their own devoted 
heads. Indeed a great portion of it 
has fallen upon them already, and 
brought their judgment into deserved 
contempt. The following passages 
from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, Blackwood’s, Magazine, and 
others, will serve as specimens of their 
pure, elassical, luminous, and impar- 
tial ‘style of criticism. 


“ Examples from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 49, June 1815. 

“ We look upon the whole doctrines 
taught by these two modern peripatetics, 
(Drs. Gall and Spurzheim) anatomical, 
physiological, and physiognomical, as 4 
piece of thorough quackery trom beginning 
to end, 

t * ’ 
“There ate acertain number of indivi- 
duals, however, in every community, who 
are destined to be the dupes of empirics, 
so it would be rather matter of surprise if 
these itinerant philosophers did not make 
some proselytes wherever they come. 

7 - ° 

“Well has the learned and most witty 
historian of Mrs. John Bull’s indisposition 
remarked, ‘ there is nothing so impossible 
in nature, but mountebanks will under- 
take; nothing su éneredib/e, but they will 
aflirm. 

e * e 

“ Were they (Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim) even to succeed in shaking off the 
suspicion of mala fides, which we appre- 
hend is inseparably attacked to their cba- 
racter, we should not hesitate to say, 
Xe, 

* * * 

‘* We have two objects in view in a 
formal eapose and exposure of the contents 
of the volume before us, The first is to 
contradict directly various statements, in 
point of fact, made by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim with unpuralleled boldness und 
effrontrv, which persons, perfectly satisfied 
of the general absurdity (!) of their 
Opinions, may not bave the same oppor- 
tunity of refuting as ourselves ; the second, 
and by far the most important, to save the 
purses of our readers, if possible, before it 
be too late, by satisfying that curiosity 
which might otherwise lead them to pur- 
chase the books themselves, or attend the 
lectures of these cunning craniolo gers, 

° 6 . 

“ Such are the opinions of Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim on the functions in general 
of man, and on bis intellectual faculties in 
particular, We bave been the more 
minute in our sketch of them, that their, 
absuidity might be the more apparent.. To 
enter ou a particular refutation of them, 
would be to insult the understandings of 
our readers, Indeed, we will flatter the 
authors so far as to say, that their ob-er- 
vations are of a nature to set criticisar 
entirely at defiance. (This bastwo mean- 
ings.) They ere a collection of mere 
absurdities, without truth, connexion, or 
consistency; «n incoherent rhapsody, 
which nothing could bave induced any 
man to have presented to the public, un- 
der a pretence of instructing them, but ab- 
solute insanity, gross ignorance, or the 
most matchless assurance, 
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“ Such is the trash, the despicable 
trampery, which two men, calling them- 
selves scientific inquirers, have the im- 
padence gravely to present to the pbysi- 
ologists of the nineteenth century, as 
peci mens of reasoning and induction. 

e ° . 

“ We are so heartily tired of the mass 
of nonsense we have been obliged to wade 
through, that we could now most will- 
ingly have done. But the anatomical 
discoveries of Drs. Gall and Spurzbeim 
yet remain to be considered, and these are 
on no account, to be passed over in silence. 
It appears to us, that in this department 
they have displayed more quackery than 
in any other; and theirbad faith is here 
the more unpardonable, that it was much 
more likely to escape detection. These 
gentlemen are too knowing not to have 
perceived that the science of anatomy is 
in general cultivated with the most zeal 
by those who have the leust leisure to de- 
vote to it; that is, by persons who are 
toiling with wearivess through medical 
practice, and that those whose profession 
it is toimprove this department of human 
knowledge, are usually content to be- 
queath it to their sons, just at it was 
banded down to them by their fathers and 
grandfathers. They calculated, no doubt, 
that as the number of individuals is incon- 
siderable, who are not only zealous in 
anatomical pursuits, but, by a fortunate 
combination of circumstances, are enabled 
to besiow their whole time on them, the 
chance that a few bold effirmations re- 
specting the structure of a delicate and 
complicated organ would be put to the 
test of experiment, was proportionally 
small. Perhaps it would occur to them, 
too, that as unprofessional people are in 
no respect aware how very little familiar 
even physicians of the first eminence are 
with the structure of the brain, it might 
contribute materially towards their re- 
putation with the public to delude a few 
of the medical tribe, who are naturally to 
be looked up to as judges in questions of 
this sort. 

“ The writings of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim have not added one fact to the stock 
ofour knowledge, respecting cither the 
structure or the functions of man; but 
consist of such a mixture of gross errors, 
extravagant absurdities, downright mis- 
statements, and unmeaning quotations 
from Seripture, as can leave no doubt, we 
apprehend, in the minds of honest and 
intelligent men, as to the real ignorance, 
the real hypocrisy, and the real empiricism 
of the authors.” 

“* We have not a shadow of doubt,” says 
the editor of the Phrenological Journal, 
“that,ifthe editorof the Edinburgh Review 
could, he would gladly recall this most im- 
pudeot manifesto. Our belief is, that be 
will not again meddle with the subject, al- 
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thotigh he will thereby be placed to am 
awkward predicament, if phrenology be- 
comes, as it cannot fail to do, a subject of 
general interest. The old refutation wii 
not suit the present state of the science, 
A new attempt by the Edinburgh Review 
would be good fortune quite beyond ou 
hopes 

We deem a short notice enough for 
the Quarterly Review, which has dealt 
in more measured abuse than the Edin. 
burgh. In concluding their manifesto, in 
which, as in duty bound, they reject the 
new science as “sheer nonsense,’’ ihey 
take merit in softening their appellation 
of Dr. Spurzheim to “ Fool.”’? No, XXV, 
p- 128. They had expressed their opinion 
of Dr, Gall, more than a year before, 
when reviewing Madame de Staél’s 
L’Allemagne. ; 

‘The natural philosophers of Germany 
are too well known to need commenda- 
tion ; bat Madame de Staél is by far too 
indulgent to such ignorant and interested 
quacks as the craniologist Dr. Gall, and 
the magnetist Dr. Mainaduc, if she regard 
them in any other light than (thai of) 
imposters.”’ 

Examples from other publications. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Maguziue 
has distinguished itself as the most per- 
severing, and, of course, the most absur? 
of the assailants of phrenology, and 
enemies of rbrenologists. It would in- 
deed be matter for wonder if such a work 
hed abstained from abuse. 

“ We have already said, that, in our 
opinion, fool and phrenologist are terms 
as nearly synonymous as can be found in 
any language. One writer in this work 
demolished the Edinburgh Pirenological 
Society by one article, equal to any 
thing in Arbuthnot or Swift. (In 
nastiness we presume.) The phrensied 
called out against wit, and clamoured for 
pure argument. Here they bave it with 
a vengeance !”? BLack woop’s Magazine. 
No. Ixxii. p. 100, 

“These infernal ideots, the phreno- 
logists, &c.” Buackwoon’s Magazine, 
No. lxxvi. p.593. 

e ~ * 

“ It is not by extreme cases only, but 
by much more common facis, that the 
flimsy theories of these German illuminati 
are to be demolisbed.’—RESNELL on 
Scepticism. 

“A tribe of crazy sciolists, denomi- 
nating themselves craniologists—“ these 
visionary abortions’ —“‘this crew.”— Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, 13th September, 
1823. p. 587.” 1 

We shall conclude our notice of 
Dr. Spurzheim as a_phrenologist 
by observing, that though phrenolo- 
gist may enable us to prove, from a 
number of facts harmonizing with 
each other, that the developement 
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ot certain cerebral organs denote 
certain animal propensities or intel- 
lectual endowments, the phrenologist 
will still be: unable to shew that it 
is the enlargement of such organs 
that produce these propensities. He 
adopted the theory which we have 
roposed. We have no doubt but 
e will succeed in proving, that the 
enlargement of the organ is an 
effect, and not a cause. In either 
case, however, mankind can derive 
no advantage from phrenology, so 
far as regards the removal of evil 
propensities, or the creation of good 
ones. They will still continue of the 
same elementary mould as if phreno- 
logy was never heard of. But if 
phrenology cannot change the dis- 
position of men, it may importantly 
serve to —— the interests of 
science and extend our acquaintance 
with human nature; and if so, it will 
y tend to correct our evil pro- 
pensities, though it cannot change 
the elements of which they are com- 
posed. 

Of Dr. Spurzheim’s works, we can 
hardly speak too highly, whether we 
consider him as a phlleséghien or a 
metaphysician. These are not sub- 


jects necessarily connected with phre- 


nology, but all the sciences are so in- 
timately connected, that they mutu- 


ally aid and assisteach other:’ If we 
could once discover why certain pro- 
pensities of mind produce certain en- 
largements of particular organs, or 
vice versa, phrenology would then 
have its philosophy as well as other 
sciences ; but while we cannot tell 
why or wherefore, saa must 
remain a mere system derived from a 
collection of observations, If any 
man can discover the why or the 
wherefore of phrenology, we think 
Dr. Spurzheim is that man, for he 
possesses all the knowledge necessary 
to aid him in such a task; for he is him- 
selfnot onlya philosopher and metaphy. 
sician, but a physician also ; and if the 
theory which we have proposed be 
the true one, a knowledge of the 
human structure and of the anatomy 
of the human body is, of all other ac- 
quirements, the most useful and effi- 
cacious. 

As aman, we are happy to say, 
that Dr. Spurzheim is the most simple, 
the most unaffected, the most widely 
removed from all the trickery of false 
refinement, but still the most ele- 
gantly natural in his manners, we 
have ever witnessed. Ease, simpli- 
city, and an unreserved openness of 
manners are, in our opinion, strong 
indications of genius, though they 
are not phrenological ones, 
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Tere is a particular feature of 
character in the manners of the lower 
order of Englishmen, which distin- 
guishes them from all other nations, 
and which, happily, does not extend to 
the higher classes. And we believe 
it is this feature that has procured the 
former the appellation of John Bull. 
To describe this feature more parti- 
cularly, an Englishman, when he has 
got the slightest footing or approach 
to independence, finds, from expe- 
rience, that the more indifferent and 
inattentive he appears to his cus- 
tomers, the more they will flock 
around him, because they attribute 
his inattention to his independence 
and wealth, which is the god of their 
adoration. Wealth and power make 
a Frenchman more courteous and 
polite, an Englishman oe oa 
mous, purse-proud, an aughty. 
With the pride of exquisite sensibility, 

aad, to use a phrenologi- 
cal term, adhesiveness of feeling, he 


professes no acquaintance: all his 
ambition consists in making you be- 
lieve, that he is a man of greater 
wealth and influence than yourself. 
Hence, many of our periodicals seem 
to set the public taste, and public 
opinion, at defiance, by asserting, 
with an air of dogmatic authority, 
what they know to be false, and in 
perfect opposition to public taste, for 
no other purpose whatever than, first 
to elevate themselves to a factitious 
and usurped importance, by affecting 
to despise what the public admire; 
and secondly, to convince the world 
that the circulation of their works 
renders them independent-of public 

raise or censure, knowing it is John 

ull’s creed, that no man can rise to 
independence without merit, and con- 
sequently, that he estimates the merit 
of every periodical, not by its. intrin- 
sic worth, but by the extent of its 
circulation. This trick, however, of 
gaining public approbation, though 
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laudable when exercised to a certain 
limited extent,. is solely and exclu- 
sively trusted to, only by works of no 
merit whatever. He who is con- 
scious of his own powers, scorns to 
raise himself by base and ignoble 
means; but, on the other hand, he who 
is conscious of his own impotence, is, 
of all men, the most cunning to sup- 
ply by craft what he wants in genius, 

These reflections are suggested by 
the conduct of the Literary Gazette 
to the inimitable Infant Lyra, whose 

rtrait appeared in our last number. 

ndeed we have little doubt, that the 

— of the pedant who conducts 
that work has been excited, in no 
small degree, by our notice of her 
exquisite and transcendant powers. 

“The world has grown old,” he 
says: “it is in its dotage, and, like 
people in their second childhood, it 
seems as if the companionship of chil- 
dren were best calculated to entertain 
and amuse it. We have infants spoil- 
ing what little remains of the drama, 
and infant wonders of as many kins, 
kinds, ages, and nations, as there are 
instruments in music. Here we have 
a poor tiny girl, of some four or five 
mee of age, sprawling over a harp 
ike a spider over a web.” 

According to this supercilious, un- 
humanized, uninformed, and inex- 
orable critic—a critic, who has as 
much feeling as a stone, and as much 
brains as a turnip, the world has 
grown old, and is now in its second 
childhood. But why does the lumi- 
nous Mr. Jordan conclude that the 
world is in its dotage? Is the earth 
less fertile now than in the Augustan 
age, when the greater portion of Eu- 
rope was barren, uncultivated, and 
covered with eternal woods; when, 
in comparison to the scenes which the 
smiling plains of France and Italy 


present at present, all was a dreary, 


waste, an appalling wilderness, fit 
only for the habitation of Druids, or 
the fairy wanderings of those knights 
of chivalric fame, who volunteered in 
the cause of oppressed females, to 
defend them from the darbarity and 
lawless manners of the age? Or is it 
because the sun sheds its rays upon us 
with a fainter and more declining 
lustre, that he thinks the world is 

wn old? Does he so completely 
orget his classics, if, forsooth, he 
ever read them, as to forget that the 
Tyber was frozen in the time of Ho- 
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race, a circumstance of which we 
have no instance at present? Does 
not this prove, either that the world 
has not yet arrived at maturity, or, at 
least, that some revolution has taken 
place in the laws or operations of na. 
ture, which Mr. Jordan must acknow. 
ledge himself incapable of explaining, 
At any rate, he must confess that 
the earth is now more fertile, and 
the sun hotter, than they were in 
any period of which history takes no- 
tice. What then is it that has led 
him to conclude, that the world is in 
its second childhood? Is it the peo. 
ple who inhabit the world that have 
degenerated into siimpletons? This 
cannot be, for we can shew, from 
many passages in this Gazette (to call 
it a Literary Gazette would be a per- 
fect misnomer), that the editor places 
the present age above all former ages 
of English literature, and that, com. 
pared to it, our ancestors were mere 
savages. What, then, is it that has 
turned our hairs grey, and thus sud- 
denly and unexpectedly converted us 
into a superannuated race? . Reader, 
can you divine or interpret so strange 
and inexplicable a mystery? We 
believe you cannot, and therefore we 
shall, in charity, relieve you from 
your doubts. But can you really 
credit us, when we explain this mys- 
tery? We fear you will receive our 
interpretation with hesitation, and 
deem it incredible; and yet we will 
really state the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And the truth is, that Mr. Jordan 
is so mortified to see the Infant 
Lyra patronized by the highest and 
most fashionable circles in London, 
that, in very spite, he calls us all 
dotards for the sins of the few. We 
are all in our second childhood, be- 
cause people of taste and fashion pa- 
tronize an infant, whose extraordinary 
ae and exquisite taste for music, 
e had not himself penetration to 
discern. Finding, however, _ this 
little admirable infant lauded so high- 
ly and so justly, not only in the Eu- 
ropean, but in many of the popular 
periodicals of the day; and unwilling 
to acknowledge either his own tardi- 
ness in coming forward to bestow on 
her that high meed of praise to which 
she is so pre-eminently entitled, of 
avow his want of taste and judgment, 
to perceive the powers of her infant 
gepius; and knowing that 
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* His praise Is lost, who waits till all 
commend,’’ 
he thought it the safest measure to 
put on a face of brass, and abuse not 
only the little infant herself, but call us 
all fools for the high estimation in which 
we hold her unrivalled powers. We 
shall now fortify the view which we 
have taken of this musical infant in 
our last number, by a few extracts 
from the periodicals of the day; but, 
before we do so, may we ask the in- 
exorable Mr Jordan why he finds 
fault with the age for delighting in 
the companionship of children? Is 
it because his own callous and indu- 
rated feelings will not permit him to 
delight in any of the softer sympathies 
of our nature, that he rails at the 
finer and more humanized teelings of 
the age? If it be not, let him explain 
what itis. This, we believe, he can- 
not do satisfactorily, without admit- 
ting something of evil in the propen- 
sity that impelled him to make the 
assertion. What he means by saying, 
that we have infants of as many ages 
as there are instruments in music, is 
certainly too sublime for our compre- 
hension. We know well we have no 
infants of any description, except 
those of the present age, and there- 
fore what is meant by saying, we have 
infants of as many ages as there are 
instruments in music, we leave our 
readers to divine, or the perspicacious 
editor of the Literary Gazette to ex- 
plain. The malignity of the picture 
which this dull, laborious, but still 
dogmatic pedant gives of the little 
infant, “ sprawling over a harp, like a 
spider over a web,” will be sufficiently 
exposed, and the character of the 
mind that could descend to sketch 
such a portrait, sufficiently developed 
oon following extracts from “ The 
es,” and other liberal and popular 
papers of the day. The first is from 
the Times. 

“We had heard so many reports of 
the extraordinary precocious talent of the 
child who has, in consequence of the mu- 
sical powers which she displays, obtained 
the denomination of the ‘ Infant Lyre,’ 
that we were induced, u day. or two since, 
to visit the Apollo Salloon, Pall-mall, 
where she is in the habit of performing on 
the harp. Our curiosity was amply re- 
warded. She may, without exaggeration, 
be termed a musical prodigy. She ap- 
pears to be little more than four years of 
age? her countenance is beautifully ex- 
pressive ; but it is an expression which, 


while it promises acuteness and genius, is 
not at all at variance with that playful 
simplicity and softness which we love to 
see mantling on the cheek of infancy, 
She strikes the barp with a degree of skill 
that astonished us. Whether the air was 
of an ardent or of a tender character, she 
entered into its spirit with amazing truth 
and facility. The divinity of music seems 
to stir within her. At particular parts of 
her performance, she appeared to be ‘ rapt, 
inspired ;’ her countenance became more 
animated, and the sparkling of her eyes, 
the motion of her head, and the graceful 
but impassioned action of her hands, 
proved that she felt intensely the beauty 
of the strains to which she was giving life. 
The retentive powers of this child must 
be of a very wonderful description. She 
plays, of course by ear, no less than 
200 airs, many of them witb difficult va- 
riations. This is no matter of art—this, 
in a child so young, can be no matter of 
instruction— it is intuition: we leave the 
philosophers of the Spurzheim school to 
account jor it. We confess that we bave 
seen no theory that can explain to us sa- 
lisfactorily so strange a phenomenon: we 
only know that it exists. In ‘ Rule Bri- 
tannia,’ and ‘ God save the King,’ we 
were struck by the energy which this in- 
fant performer displayed: ber execution 
of ‘ Savourneen Deelish,’ a melancholy 
and very characteristic Irish melody, was 
full of tenderness; but that which most 
surprised us was the manner in which she 
perlormed a French air, *‘ A vous dirai,” 
with variations. Her fingers sometimes 
flew along the wires, sometimes slowly 
stole across them—the strain was now 
soft and slow, now light and laughing ; 
but every variation was truly played, and 
the cadences leading to the original air 
were delicately touched. We were very 
much pleased to see @ company numerous 
and fashionable attending this interesting 
performance,” 

‘‘This wonderful child, whose fame 
has already become proverbial, still con- 
tinues, by ber exhibitions on the harp, to 
surprise and delight her numerous and 
fashionable visitors. She will not disap- 
point, we will venture to say, the most 
sanguine expectations, or sour the tem- 
per of the most rigid critic. She is a 
musical prodigy. The amazing rapidity, 
skill, and correctness in time with which 
her infant and delicate fingers sweep the 
chords of the enchanting imstrument, the 
harp, were truly astonishing. 

‘** She plays upwards of 200 airs, some 
of which are extremely difficult and com- 
plicated, with a taste, correctness, and en- 
ergy, which it would be difficult for those 
who have not witnessed ber performance 
to credit. She performs all by ear, 
so that her memory—or we sbould say 
ber musical intuition—is troly wonderful. 
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The pensive Irish melody of ‘ Savourneen 
Deelish’ was very striking. To make a 
selection of her best performances, where 
all are so good, would be unfair. We 
must, however, observe, that the French 
air of ‘A vous Dirai’ was delightful. 

‘“*.The ‘Infant Lyra’ appears to be 

about four years of age : her countenance 
is more than interesting ; particularly in 
some parts of her performance, when the 
very spirit of musical inspiration seems to 
brood upon it. We have no doubt the 
patronage of this most wonderful child 
will be equal to ber merit.”’ 
- “A child of little more than four years 
of age has obtained this appellation from 
the astonishing ear which she possesses 
for music, The walk which we were in- 
duced to take to the Apollo Saloon, Pall 
Mall, for the purpose of witnessing ber 
performance, was more than rewarded. 
She seems to be a most impassioned ad- 
mirer of music, ber eyes sparkling with 
delight, and her whole countenance be- 
coming animated as she strikes the instru- 
ment. In short it is evident, that, young 
as she is, she feels the fullest force of the 
melody she elicits. It is gratifying to 
know that her exertions will meet with 
an adequate reward, if we may judge from 
the numerous and fashionable attendance 
at her performances.” 

“ We understand the Infant Lyra will 
continue to perform daily on the barp, in 
Pall Mall, previous to her departure for 
France; and we, having seen and beard 
ber play with delight, strongly recom- 
mend the readers of our paper to avail 
themselves of the opportunity.” 

‘« The following lines appeared in the 
Liverpool Mercury, addressed to the in- 
teresting Infant Lyra, whose singular ta- 
lents have excited so much wonder in 
the musical world :— 

TO THE INFANT LYRA. 
Art thou indeed of earth; or, say, from 
heav’n! 
To weary mortals for a season given? 
Say, hast thou left thy starry mansion 
bright, 
Elysium blessed of supreme delight, 
Tolure, with seraph form and witching lay, 
And bear to far-off realms the soul away? 
Art thou indeed of earth, that sweep’st the 
lyre 
With inspiration’s glowing hand of fire? 
Or aérial spirit from the bowers of bliss, 
To tell of distant realms of blessedness ? 
Human thy song, or sure thou well might’st 
seem 
Some fairy genii of Arcadian dream, 
So bright the sparkle of thy beaming eye, 
Whispering of heaven in all its purity ! 
So fair the beauties of thy cherub face, 
Matchless in infant loveliness and grace: 
Haman thy song, yet ne’er, ob !‘ne’er did 
art 


Wenve spell like thine around the captive 
heart! 


The Infant Lyra and the Periodical Press. 
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Heaven-taught sweet Lyra! --Genius, from 
ber throne, 

Exulting, calls thee hers, and hers alone ; 

And hers av art—she breathes in every 
sigh, 

Lives in the lustre of thy speaking eye, 

Prompts the soft watblings of thy every 


tone, 
And sheds a halo round thee all her own! 
Go—Heaven-instructed—charm the lis. 
tening throng 
With all thy sweet varieties of song, 
And with a lay befitting regal sphere, 
Go, win, in princely halls, the royal ear! 
And when thy dazzling race on earth is 


run, 
And mortal immortality put on, 
When the dark shadows on the mountains 
spread 
Shall call thee to thy last and quiet bed, 
Resume in brighter worlds thy sounding 


The Ledeaie harpist of th’ angelic choir! 

Liverpool. G, 

EDITor. 

Here we have a host of critical 
writers, who all pay undivided and 
unqualified tribute to the genius, the 
grace, the elegance of attitude, the 
magic fire of expression, and all 
that witchery and fascination by 
which this little infant fascinates 
the mind of her auditors, and not 
only softens into peace, but raises 
into rapture, the crabbed and mor- 
daeious spirit of eriticism itself. 
Indeed we think it would be as dif- 
fieult to imitate the grace and ele- 
gance of her movements and atti- 
tudes, as to equal ber in the divinity 
of her enchanting strains. Woe thea 
to the uaenviahte spirit ‘of that 
Zoilus, who could represent her 
“ oe like a spider!” But 
perhaps. we do him injustice: he 
may, ‘from his own ee or 
superficial: manner of writing, have 
mistaken the term “ sprawling ™ for 
grace, and looked upon the spider 
as the strongest evidence or emblem 
of what can be effected by intuitive 
and untanght genius. We fear our 
readers, however, will have some 
difficulty in admitting this inter- 
pretation, and indeed we are not 
ourselves without some eee 
that it is rather fanciful—particu- 
larly as we know that this very 
same Mr. Jordan attempted to in- 
jure very materially the interests of 
a respectable: tradesman in the 
Stcand, f from whom he received the 
utmost cruelty. We shall probably 
notice the circumstance in our next 
number. 
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A TREATISE ON PRECISION, AS IT REGARDS STYLE, 
LANGUAGE, AND THK DRAMA, 


Preciston teaches us how to omit 
in conversation and writing what the 
man of taste or letters deems super- 
fluous, but without encroaching, at 
the same time, upon what is indis- 
pensably necessary to the sense. 
Hence, it is a kind of economy in lan- 
guage, which we are more willing to 
commend than to practise. Some 
rhetoricians, indeed, have passed it 
over in silence, knowing that it could 
obtain little credit in those schools 
where the masters display their pow- 
ets to greater advantage by the dis- 
play of useless ornaments. We must 
distinguish it from conciseness, which 
is one of its branches; but the latter 
consists more in a paucity of words, 
and brevity ,of sentences, than in a 
perfect harmony between the thought 
and expression. Conciseness may be 
either true or false, clear or obscure, 
but precision must be always a clear 
image of the idea which it expresses. 
Itis the result of vigorous, mental 
powers, and, consequently, of distinct 
and aceurate perceptions. As it af- 
fects social life, it is the language of 
that law which prescribes, and of 
that power which commands; whilst, 
in the sciences, it is the end and per- 
fection of logic and definition. 

It is only from strong, analyzing, 
and rigid minds, that a thought 
escapes pure, and naturally in the 
most compact form, like iron from 
the: sledge. History makes us ac- 
quainted with a nation, so rigidly 
moulded by wise institutions, that 
this attribute of a few highly gifted 
men, became, at length, natural to, and 
characteristic of, the people at large. 
The term laconic still reminds us of 
the brief and poignant language of 
the Spartans. The nation that now 
excels in conversation is indebted for 
Its superiority, in this respect, to the 
secret it possesses of abridging every 
thing, and giving the greatest num- 

| of ideas in the shortest space. 
The dislike for repetitions and cir- 
cumlocution, regulates, in France, as 
it did formerly in Sparta, the laws of 
conversation, It may appear sur- 
prising, that the Lacedemonians and 
the French should attain the same 
end; but if the effect be alike, the 

E. M, June, 1825, 


causes are different. The lively and 
Inpatient disposition of the latter 
nation, and the few inversions to be 
found in their language, oblige every 
man of taste or fashion to be precise. 
But as the direct construction of the 
sentence discovers its meaning from 
the first words, and as the apt intelli- 
gence of the natives seizes it at once, 
and is anxious of attributing to itself 
the honour of this prompt apprehen- 
sion, they are obliged, in dialogue, to 
have a corresponding quickness of 
thought, under pain of being inter- 
rupted by some, and of proving tire- 
some to all. This observation is ve- 
rified in a contrary sense in the lane 
guage spoken on both sides of the 
Rhine, where a single, grammatical 
circumstance renders the patience of 
the auditor equal to the tediousness 
of the speaker. In or’er to perform 
this prodigy, it is sufficient to place 
the negative particle at the close of 
the German sentence. The most 
impassioned auditor waits with pa- 
tience the dev.lopment of a whole 
yveriod; for he cannot tell until he 
is heard the last word, whether it 
will be an affirmative or a negative, 
I know not whether it be the national 
character of the Germans, that has 
produced those habitual suspensions 
which distinguish their language; or 
whether it be this peculiarity in their 
language, that has insensibly influ- 
enced, and ultimately formed, their 
character; but I know, that if the 
French were obliged to submit all at 
once to such a restraint, they would 
soon change either their syntax or 
their mercurial temperament. 
Precision, which is foreign to the 
protestations of love, the confidence 
of friendship, the liberty of the epis- 
tolary style, and the sophistry of diplo- 
matists, meets also with many legiti- 
mate obstacles in eloquence, poetry, 
and the drama. Whenever we speak 
simultaneously to several persons, it 
is fit that we should adapt our dis- 
course to the attention of the most 
frivolous, the intelligence of the most 
simple, and the tardiness of the most 
inapprehensive. When many minds 
are to be won to one point, what a 
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of images, what repeated assaults 
must be made against dispositions 
whose prepossessions are various, and 
whose prejudices arise from very dif- 
ferent causes? Thus the pulpit, and 
the political tribunal, have recourse 
to various means,and arm themselves 
occasionally with vehemence, grace, 
authority, imagination, and argument. 
Poesy, on the other hand, natural- 
ly fond as she is of digressions, loves 
to dwell amid the luxury and splen- 
dour of her own creations, to scatter 
around her, with lavish hand, her 
riches and her pleasures; and, like 
her sister, Music, to impart her me- 
lody to all the turnings and inversions 
of her well finished periods. The 
dramatic muse explains every thing, 
under pain of being obscure, and 
produces illusion and sympathy by 
the number and exactitude of her de- 
tails. Forensic debate is still less fa- 
vourable to precision, which is so 
dear to judges, but so offensive to 
pleaders, and of all the qualities of 
the barrister, is that for which he is 
sure to obtain the least recompense. 
Precision, however, is so powerful an 
ally to human reason, that we fre- 
—— find it make its way into 
those kinds of subjects, which seem, 
of all others, the most directly op- 
posed to the exercise of that faculty. 
Poetry, for instance, admits of it in 
epigram, satire, and didactic pre- 
cepts: it has stamped some admira- 
ble maxims upon the coin of Cor- 
neille, and stolen many keen proverbs 
from the prolix muse of Gresset. 
Even grace in writing has its preci- 
sion, nor would melancholy interest 
so strongly, if it were not for its 
silence; whilst negligence, the most 
changeable of all literary beauties, 
ceases to please when it is prolonged. 
Can we forget, too, that philosophy, 
which prides itself in affording such 
a deep knowledge of precision, was ce- 
lebrated in the Portico, which seemed 
erected but in order to exalt the acti- 
vity of the soul, and the love of man, 
which gave Marcus Aurelius a throne, 
and placed, in the bosom of wisdom, a 
heart for pity, and in that of heroism, 
a feeling for virtue. At the theatre, 
if reason takes expansive views of the 
passions, it perceives at the close, as 
at the approach of cataracts in a vast 
river, the necessity of contracting its 
wers, and willingly signalizes its 
ast efforts, by those lively sallies, 
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and simple, yet sublime touches 
which characterized the genius of 
Racine. The orator himself is lavish 
of his illustrations, only to atrive, 
with more certainty, at more urgent, 
more pressing, and more persuasive 
arguments; and to conclude like De. 
mosthenes, what he commenced like 
Isocrates, In proportion as he fears, at 
the opening of his career, the barren. 
ness of precision, so does he invoke 
its energy, on drawing to a conclusion, 
Like the wrestler, who gathers his 
body, and all his muscles, to termi- 
nate the strife by one great effort, so 
the orator, previous to his parting 
from the audience, seizes on a mighty 
weapon, a sword of double edge, 
which he knows must leave a lasting 
trace behind it. I know only two 
modes in the action of delivery, that 
are absolutely incompatible with pre- 
cision; one is the intention of deceiv- 
ing, or empiricism; and the other, 
improvisation. Unless charlatanism 
conceals its false logic under the am. 
biguities of a dead language, it must 
have recourse to a thousand windings 
and turnings, in order to weary the 
attention, dazzle the weak, and take 
credulity by surprise. Sometimes, it 
Is true, a more audacious imposition 
is practised upon an audience, through 
means of laconic apophthegms; but, 
in this case, the language assumes the 
mystic, oracular form; and so far 
from being precise, is actually ob- 
scure. Under the cloak of empiri- 
cism, we meet with sophists of —= 
kind and degree, who exaggesate trut 
when they do not belie it; and here 
the sectarian spirit frequently dis- 
closes itself, when it disclaims the 
pride of more liberal principles. Both 
are very naturally the great enemies 
of precision, and this critical remark 
has not escaped the observation of 
the author of the Henviade: “ La 
profusion des mots,’ says he, “ est le 
grand vice du style de tous nos philo- 
sophes et anti-philosophes modernes.’ 
I am strongly inclined to place after 
these a class of innovators in litera- 
ture, who seem to possess an equal 
attachment to amplification ; I mean 
the new founders of poetical prose. 
Vague and affected sentiments, erro- 
neous thoughts, expressed in impro- 
terms, and descriptions of too 
igh and extravagant a colouring, 
present elements at variance wit 
every idea of justness, nature, and 
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truth. I forbear casting other re- 
proaches on a deviation from nature, 
so weakly founded, as I am aware 
that the ridicule of late imitators has 
sufficiently exposed the erring talent 
of their primitive models. 

Improvisation, when it attains, by 
long and attentive perseverance, that 
summit of perfection which entitles it 
to this name, is either a very happy, 
or a very unfortunate endowment. 
Let the orator, moved by passion, or 
the professor, rich in acquired know- 
ledge, employ it uieadl , and with- 
out outstepping the modesty of na- 
ture, and I shall share in his inspira- 
tion with delight. But, if a statue 
of the improvisator undertakes, at my 
command, to model sounds upon 
whatever subject I may prescribe to 
him, I immediately cease to feel the 
inspiration of his magic, and can only 
allow him my astonishment. The 
artifice of- the enchanter consists in 
gaining, by the mechanism of ampli- 
fication, sufficient leisure to think 
and reflect as he proceeds. 

That luxury of expression, which 
is produced with so much labour by 
the closetted rhetorician, will be 
found, on the contrary, to be a repose 
and assistance to the extemporary 
speaker, during the tumult of his 
spontaneous effusions. It is sufficient 
to observe, that precision, in his 
mouth, would be at variance with 
nature, as it would require an effort 
of mind, of which the human powers 
are totally incapable. If ever this 
art become a profession, it will pro- 
bably be under the auspices of a lan- 
guage that offers little difficulty to 
composition, little harshness to me- 
lody; and which it is difficult to 
render concise, though capable of all 
the graces of softness fom elegance, 
and spoken by a people that excel in 
comprehension and versatility of 
mind. 

Precision, thus modified by the 
character of men, and the nature of 
compositions, merits also to be ob- 
served, in as far as it regards the 
progression of languages. Few wants 
and few ideas cause nations, in their 
infancy, to converse in the most sim- 
ple language. If, by chance, a more 
delicate shade enters their minds, 

hey cannot give us, by their painful 
circumlocutions, but a very imperfect 
notion of it; and if they are struck 


with the sight of a great object, they 
cannot express it, but by a common 
image ; for they limit all their expe- 
rience to a few gross adages, and 
their recollections to some signs, 
badly sketched upon stone or metal. 
I therefore entertain a doubt respect- 
ing the pretended beauties which 
modern travellers are pleased to dis- 
cover in the expressions and harangues 
of savages, or barbarous states; for 
these judges confound the sublime 
with what is simply plain, inthe same 
manner as they have lauded, more 
than once, the deformities of the 
physical world, under the name of 
the picturesque. Let us not, then, 
award so easily the honours of pre- 
cision, to the want of ideas and the 
difficulties of lapidary writing. Po- 
verty of language is no more allied 
to precision, than famine to tempe- 
rance. 

The same principle which caused 
the literature of nations to commence 
with poetry, has been also the reason 
why prose, in its compact and precise 
form, should be preceded by the 
diffuse style. The law of nations 
governs he individuals; the vagrant 
imagination is the property of youth, 
whilst judicious precision belongs to 
virility ; and we all acknowledge how 
novices in the art of writing are ac- 
customed to lose themselves in inter- 
minable sentences, Time, as it ad- 
vanced, gave to the Greeks, Herodo- 
tus before Thucydides, Plato before 
Aristotle ; and to the Romans, Cicero 
and Titus Livius, before Seneca and 
Tacitus. A like order is observed 
in other countries: with the French 
Balzac and Pelisson, Dr. Aguesseau 
and Flechier, had displayed their 
symmetrical expressions before Vol- 
taire, Montesquieu, and Duclos, gave 
the language a more rapid motion. 
It is maintained by many that our 
abandoning the Ciceromian period 
is a defect in composition, and a 
sure sign of the decline of the lite- 
rature of the age. The adoration 
which has, since the revival of letters, 
been always paid to the works of the 
Roman orator, the most of which 
have been saved from the wreck of 
antiquity, has given to this opinion 
the additional force of a great prece- 
dent. Without, however, taking any 
part in this eternal law-suit between 
rhetoricians and philosophers, let us 
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only remark, that style ought to be 
contracted according to the progress 
of truth, and the increase of language. 
Wherever civilization exists, the 
slightest movement of the mind suf- 
fices to give a gradual increase to the 
number of truths already agreed on. 
What was obscure at first, becomes 
clear ; what was doubtful, is verified; 
and a crowd of problems are con- 
verted into theorems. Thus, innumer- 
able results are introduced into a 
language, whether written or spoken 
as determined formulas, whose whole 
end seems to have a tendency to 
abridgment ; for we know that in set 
forms, even in those which are com- 
posed of algebraic signs, precision 
takes the name of elegance. We 
need not then be surprised, if we see 
a proposition which cost Cicero many 
sentences, couched in a few words by 
Seneca; for the former commenced 
the philosophical education of the 
Romans with the borrowed talent of 
the Greeks, and the latter concluded 
with the notions which Rome had ac- 
quired, The contraction so remark- 
able in the style of Seneca is the 
necessary effect of time and circum- 
stances, and ought not to be imputed, 
either in a good or bad sense, to the 
preceptor of Nero. 
If we apply the parallel between 
Cicero and Seneca to the epochs 
of French literature, we shall find 
that one simple phrase from the pen 
of Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
or the president Henault, contains 
often the substance of long sentences 
of the seventeenth century. Why 
should they explain what every one 
knew, or where was the necessity of 
explaining what no one entertained a 
doubt of? The precision of the lat- 
ter writers arose almost without their 
erceiving it, from the progress of 
nowledge, the vulgar application of 
exact sciences, the intelligence exer- 
cised at lectures, and the more gene- 
ral maturity of society. I do not 
deny, however, that, among the writers 
which preceded them, such as Mon- 
taigne, Bossuet, Cardinal Retz, and 
Madame Sevign¢é, we meet occasion- 
ally with some specimens of an admir- 
able precision; but you may easily 
perceive that these belonged to the 


turn of genius, or the vivacity of the 
mind, and not to the habitual texture 
of the style. I speak not of Bruyere, 
otherwise so energetic and precise, 
because this moralist, being in a great 
degree exempt from those conditions 
which constitute style, should be 
viewed less in the light of a writer 
than an excellent engraver of thouglits, 
The revolutions of style offer com. 
monly a succession of three ages. For 
the want of ideas and words, we at 
first write little, and that after an in- 
different manner :—this is the age of 
indigence. We afterwards abandon 
ourselves to the use of all our facul- 
ties, and write well and in great 
quantities :—this is the age of abun- 
dance. At last, overburthened with 
the weight of our acquired riches, we 
see the necessity of refining and rang- 
ing our stores in classes, for the pur- 
pose of enjoying them:—this is the 
age of order and precision. It cannot 
yet be maintained that we have ar- 
rived at the last mentioned period, 
but it is what we anxiously desire, and 
which no doubt we will soon approach. 
At present nothing stronger can be 
advanced in favour of the complaint 
against prolixity, than the sight of our 
immense libraries. It is found by 
calculation, that printing adds yearly 
to these vast mountains of composi- 
tion at Jeast forty thousand volumes 
of new works, of which England, 
France, and Germany are accused of 
furnishing not less than the one half. 
In the midst of these halls of books, 
where the mind pauses and shudders, 
as if approaching the brink of a pre- 
cipice, who would not feel happy if 
he could separate from the ever in- 
creasing chaos what is really useful 
and agreeable ? In waiting, then, for 
an intellectual reformation which 
may abridge works, it is but just to 
observe, that we begin already to 
receive books under such material 
transformations as to render them in 
a considerable degree less heavy and 
incommodious than in their original 
forms. Thus the age perceives so 
well the necessity of precision, that 
for the want of it in reality it amuses 
itself with the appearance. as 
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THE FEIRIN VASAL., 


AN OLD WIFE’S LEGEND. 


Pues empieza, 
Con calidad que el dolor, 
Huagas mayor! 


2 CALPERON, 


I. 
HicH hills and crags, and laughing streams, 
And plains of mingled waste and bloom. 
A sun that wraps his drowsy beams 
In a cold shroud of humid gloom. 
A garde n aud a wilderness, 
-A place of beauty and desolateness, 
A grateful and « barren soil, 
Are thine and mine, my native isle! 
Mother of brave sons and fair daughters, 
Land of rent cliffs, and bounding waters, 


is 
Thou seest not in the summer shine, 

Of the ripe year thy valleys glowing, 
With the rich offerings of the vine, 

The fairest wealth of nature's growing. 
The rain clouds cling around thine hills, 
Thy heaven is dim and thy sunlight chills ; : 
But thy children have gifts of a higher kin: 4, — 
The warmth of heart. and the light of mind, 
And the beauty and the bloom which heaven 
Denied to thee, to those are given! 


Il. 

And I was fair even in that land, 

Upon my brow sat beauty’s spring, 
The mountain snow was like my hand, 

My hair was like the raven’s wing. 
But I am sadly changed !—That brow, 
Is shrunk and dark—those tresses, now, 
Are dank ome grey With grief and yeats, 
For I have lived a life of tears! 
The last words of my mirth are spoken, 
My hope is killed, my heart is broken! 


IV. 
We dined together one hallow even, 
In our small cot beside yon wood ; 
Where no sound, save the winds of heaven, 
Talked with us in our solitude. 
My sisters, brethren, mother, sire, 





* The genile gift, or Faery Gilt, 
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The Feirin Vasal. 


Laughed with me round our turfen fire ; 
But ere the winter sleet was gone, 

My mother and I sat there alone, __ 
And spoke of our old loves now sleeping, 
With memories too deep for weeping. 


V. 


I was young and careless then, 
And soon forgot my sighs and tears ; 
But my mother never laughed again, 
Her grief had pined her more than years. 
I was her pride, from morn to night, 
With something like a new delight, 
She watched the burgeon of my spring, 
And smiled even m her sorrowing ; 
And said, though eold and heavy hearted, 
Her comfort was not all departed, 
7h, 
Oh! how my soul and frame had burned, 
Had any told me while I hung 
Around her bosom when she mourned, 
The loneliness I feared—and clung 
More closely in that fear—that I 
Should ieave her love for infamy ; 
Bid mine own mother from my side, 
And be so cold a parricide, 
In guilt and shame and splendour flying, 
To leave my last friend lone and dying. 


VIL. 


And yet I left her! in her day 

Of age—unchilded and alone, 
And yet I left her for the gay 

And golden grief of hearts undone! 
But then—Oh! mine was not the same, 
A change came o’er my soul and frame— 
The might of witchery had proved 
My bosom’s weakness, and I loved !— 
With an enthusiast’s reckless kindness, 
With all a young enthusiast’s blindness. 


VIII. 


Ah! what a mournful thing it is, 

That earth should mar what heaven gave, 
That the best light of human bliss, 

Should shine most bright on virtue’s grave ; 
Thou seest the towers in yon retreat, 
The Mazue that here sings at our feet, 
Sweeps under the grey walls smilingly, 
In joy and sin there lived I— 
My days of innocence were over, } 
And I lived only for my lover. 


IX. 
I sat beside that stream one even, 
When its lithe sallows clustered boon, 
Between me and the silent heaven, 
Where in her youth, the summer moon 
Fair o’er the eastern summit rose, 
To smile upon the dead repose 
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That lay on nature’s fairest things, | 
And folded all, save fancy’s wings ; ase Rae | 
But those were lightest in that hour, wt 
And waked in cottage and in bower. mull 


And mine for once were free to roam, 
“—— wander’d to Ringmoylan’s glen, 
They wandered to my ancient home. eithit 
I thought upon its solitude, i | 
Its stilly scenes of field and flood ; i 
{ heat upon our beechen grove, 
And I thought on my mother’s love ; 
A rush of fear and pain came o’er me, 
I raised mine eyes—she stood before me! 


: 
XI. 

i scarcely knew that form so wild— . 

Withered—and worn into the sear. 

** My daughter !—my own—only child, 

_ Hush thee,” she said, “ and take no care, : 

But tell me, was I quite forgot ? 

Indeed ? and our old peaceful cot ? 

Oh! if thou art not fixed in ill, 

Oh! if thou dreamest of virtue still, 

Though thou hast sown for me in sadness, 

I bring thee fruits of hope and gladness. | 


i 
abd Hi 
xX. i 
My lover was not near me then, ' i 





XIL it 
“ Look on this silken belt: a spell | 


Of mighty power is circled here, 
Myself have proved its virtue well, anh 
In hours of sorrow and of fear : nt 
*T was won from Magha’s Mount afar, 3 

The Faéry Castle ef Finvar— | 
Wear it, and fly! The maid, around 
Whose arm this silken belt is bound, 

Shall walk seeure ’mid perilous chances, | 
From love’s light wiles and evil glances. 


XIIL. 
“ Wear it, and fly with me, my daughter! . 

And be all pure and holy yet, { 
From evil things of earth and water, 

*JT will serve thee for thine amulet, 
But if thine heart zs fixed in ill, n 
And will be gay and guilty still; | 
If mother, home, and innecence, 

Are lighter than thy lover's glance ; 
Then cast it forth upon the river, ue 
And ruin wed thee! and for ever!” | 


al 

eit 

XIV. if 

She paused—and kneeling at my side, bibl 

Drew from her breast the silken charm, i li 

And wept and trembied while she tied Hi 
The Feirin Vasal on my arm: Ht Pi 

The chil! spread to my heart and brain, J); 


I tore the spell away again. » 


‘ i 








The Feirin Vaeal. 


To lose my love !—~To live, and feel 
No more for him!—’T was horrible : 
T would not give my sickness over, 
To walk in health and Lave no lover! 


AY« 
“ T have no part in this,” I said, 

* Thou sayest mine innocence is gone, 
My loveliness of spirit fled, 

And Lam grown a stained one. 
It may be guilt—it may be sin, 
That burneth—wasteth: all within 
My heart, and darkeneth all above; 
I know but this—I love—I love! 
And I mus? love, until that spirit 
Its earthless nature shall inherit.” 


, 


XVI. 

There is a moment in our fate, 

When all that rests of good or i!!, 
To our suceeeding life is set, 

In balanced pause *tween woe and weal; 
I knew ’twas with me, av I raised 
My arm, and o’er the water gazed, 
Aud I shrunk back aud closed mine eye, 
And my heart bounded violently ; 
I cast it forth upon the river, 
And I was ruined! and for ever! 


XVII. 

A mother’s curse! a mother’s curse ! 

It rings upon my hearing now— 
I could not stay its dreadful foeree, 

i shrunk before her frozen brow, 
Fixed in the fellness of despair, 
I could not brook that iron stare ; 
My sense was troubled !—But each word 
Of that destroying ban I heard, 
Through brain and heart aud bosom thrilling, 
Solemunly said, and dark, and chilling ! 


XVIII. 


“ As thou hast left thy mother’s side, 
And made ber last days comfortless, 
As thou hast turned thee in thy pride, 
To walk in ways of sinfulvess, 
Cursed be tly hope in these, as mine 
Hath been in thee !—and mayest thou pine, 
Whileas the heart thou lookest should bless, 
Sha!l jeer thee in thy loveliness‘ 
A mother*s blood fall quick upon thee, 
And the curse ofa Sakae heart be on thee!” 


XIX. 


I started from my trance— what, gone ? 
Already? She is speaking yet! 
Oh! heaven—how fearfuily alone 
I felt! how very desolate! 
I shrieked her name to the solitude, 
But the-sounds died on the still flood, 





The Feirin Vasal. 


I called again, in hope, in fear, 

She heard me net—or would not hear! 
And the river wind spoke to me oniy, 
A warning voice, and wild, and lonely ! 


XX. 


I wandered by the river bank, 

Though skilless of her course: the dew 
Fell cold—and heavily—and dank 

Upon my breast, and chilled it through. 
I wandered by my father’s tomb, 
And paused before it in the gloom, 
And a still vuice came from the grave, 
Words which the lip of memory gave, 
With anxious heart and bosom swelling, 
I came unto mine ancient dwelling. 


XXI. 


XXII. 


And, strange to say, within that hand,. 
Clasp’d in the writhe of the death pain, 
I saw the spell—the fatal band, 
The Feirin Vasal laid again ! 
The river damp yet round it lingers, 
I strove to wind it from the fingers; 
But it was done! the time was past ! 
And the dead cold hand clasp'd it fast ! 
I made too late the wild endeavour, 
My sentence had been sealed for ever! 


XXIII. 


And all that fearful cup of pain, 

Those dead lips named for after years, 
Was quickly filled for mine to drain, 

A sad draught of the heart’s own tears ! 
And I have felt the terrible 
And desolate pang which fond hearts feel, 
When the beloved object flings 
The chill of scorn o’er their hot strings,— 
I saw mine on his death-bed lying, 
And he blessed another’s name in dying. 


XXIV, 


My eye is sunk, my cheek is pale, 
ly brow is marked with suffering ; 
My heart holds many a mournful tale, 
Since that first blight came on its spring ; 
But now that heart is wither’d, 
The keenness of its grief is fled, 
Aud time hath hush’d my memory 
In the terrible peace of apathy ! 
I may not sigh and weep for ever, 
But shall I smile again? ob! never, 


Z. A. Z. 


FE. M. June, 1825, 
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I nap almost forgotten, that as 
Miss Sampler was set down, a drove 
of horned cattle passed near the 
coach, and she gave a shrill scream, 
and begved to be purtected from 
those orridle dangerous horen, The 
cad stood betwixt her and the sup- 
posed danger of half a score of poor 
passive animals, driven by a_ boy, 
(such is the ascendancy of mind over 
mere corporeal power) fatigued, and 
on their way to be sold. Coachey 
thought fit to be witty on the occa- 
sion, and to remark, that they were 
not of the neuter gender; whilst the 
cad observed, that he never saw 
such a frightful, timbersome, (meanmg 
frightened, timorous) thing in his life 
as the decaying spinster, whom he 
called that eve lady. On this, one of 
the two tradesmen observed, that he 
hated old maids, and old women, and 
old prejudices, and every thing that 
was old, except old wine. Now the 
man on crutches was a sexagenaire, 
and he considered this as a left- 
handed compliment, and took excep- 
tion at it, so that a war of words 
soon commenced; and as the ob- 
structions of horned cattle, bipeds, 
and quadrupeds—of coaches, carts, 
and caravans became many, and of 
some duration, the two friends had 
time to support each other in a joint 
attack upon the man of wood, whilst 
the man of brick enjoyed the joke, 
and occasionally threw in a random 
shot. How words do multiply! How 
ignorance does acquire strength by 
endurance! From personal jests, the 
corn merchant and Co, came to ge- 
neral strictures on men and manners, 
trades and avocations, church and 
state, king, lords, and commons; 
whilst the builder seemed astonished 
at the general information of the 
speakers, arising out of the confidence 
which they had in themselves, and 
the toleration which they expe- 
rienced. In the course of their 
wordy wanderings, one of them took 
leave to ask crutches what trade he 
was of; to which he answered, after 
some hesitation, “ A chemist.” The 
one observed to the other, that he 

ve but a dame account of himself. 
f looked grave and di ; the 

chemist blushed; this was triumph 


a 


DOWN. 


enough; and my disapprobation was 
noticed by the impudence of one of 
the speakers, with “ Perhaps, Sir, 
you area chemist too? If so, you 
ought to support your friend.” | 
considered this as unworthy of reply, 
and seemed as if I heard it not. This 
caused a momentary confusion, to 
relieve which the brick-maker re. 
marked, that if I had been of the 
same trade I should have been likely 
to have done the very reverse, for twu 
of a trade can never agree. This the 
grain vender civi/ly said was not true; 
and here his humour took a wide 
field ;—there were trades which 
played into each other’s hands, 
for instance, the brewers and the 
bakers, wine merchants and gro 
cers, played into the doctor’s and 
the apothecary’s hands, by mixing up 
coculus indicus, and alum, and cope. 
ras, and sand, and vitriol, and recti- 
fied spirits, in liquors, bread, tea, 
nutria which required the doctor's 
advice, and the apothecary’s drugs 
to work off; and then the doctor 
and the apothecary played into the 
undertaker’s hands, (a loud laugh, 
whilst crutches looked grave) and cut 
out work for him, ay, and for the 
parson too, who liked a fat burial, 
and who taxed us from the moment 
of our coming into the world to that 
of our going out of it; and (by way 
of digression) the speaker ventured to 
assert, that the parson was as great a 
rogue as any of them, with his tithes 
and his rich living, for which he did 
literally nothing, except preaching 4 
sermon, which perhaps he bought, to- 
gether with the reading of a chapter 
or two out of the Bible, which our 
freethinker impudently called the 
story book. Returning to trades, he 
said that the shoemaker played into 
the corn-doctor’s hands,—a_ subject 
on which his neighbour could speak 
feelingly ; and the tailor and the 
lawyer leagued together, the first to 
take your measure for a suit of 
clothes, the second to take measures 
to get payment ;—one brought na 
bill as long as a man’s arm, for wear- 
ing apparel, and the other produced 
a longer bill of costs: this was mea- 
sure for measure, bill for bill, suit for 
suit, until the customer was nons 
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at all hands; he believed too that 
the upholsterers and the tailors had a 
fellow feeling, since the former oiled 
and gummed, varnished and japanned 
their furniture in such a way, that a 
man could scarcely sit down without 
spoiling his coat and trowsers. It 
would be almost endless to give an 
account of the conspiracies and com- 
bination of trades to make work for 
each other, according to the account 
of trade and commerce given by these 
informants, who supported each other 
as they had described the classes of 
tradesmen. They now came to politics, 
and he who took the lead was as 
sweeping on this subject as on the 
former. ‘ The rotten boroughs,” said 
he, “ were the ruin of the country ; 
they injured the body politic as much 
as the tradesman’s drugs and delete- 
rious ingredients impaired the body 
corporate (meaning the human body ; 
kissing went by favour (what kissing 
had to do with politics we know not); 
every thing was corruption: bought 
laces, bought boroughs, bought ma- 
jorities, bought magistrates: the army, 
the navy, the bench, the church, law, 
and gospel, all was bought.” “ Well,” 
modestly replied crutches, “ but when 
was the country so prosperous ?”— 
“ Fiddle-ty-dee, (a pretty expletive !) 
all stuff, an unnatural state of things, 
a good war would be better for the 
country than all this humbug state- 
ment of the blessings of peace. There 
was no confidence, nothing but bank- 
ruptcies : a war (he repeated) would 
be better—” “ For the high price of 
grain,” interrupted the lame man; 
the builder laughed, and now 
began to side with the opposition. 
“God bless the king!” cried he. 
“Amen!” responded I, putting in a 
word for the first time, and indignant 
at this loquacious blockhead, who was 
sapping the solidity of our credit, 
national honour, and _ tranquillity, 
for the love of gain. “ With 
all my heart,’ answered the long- 
winded — “the king is as good 
as most kings, better indeed, but I 
don’t like kings.’ “ Humph !” quoth 
the builder, “well, I do.” “ Why 
look at Europe,” continued our re- 
former, “there’s a pretty set of 
crowned heads! I would not give 
f-a-crown for the whole /ot; (a 
ae there’s Ferdinand the 
, the friend to the Inquisition, 

the petticoat embroiderer, the royal 


swindler, the king of bankrupts, a 
pretty fellow indeed ! and King Charles 
lis cousin, or brother king, which- 
ever you please to call him, another 
blessed Bourbon, a bigot, a saint in 
his old age, and a profligate when 
young, and his monk of a son, d’An- 
gleam (meaning d’Angoulime) or the 
Dolphin, he’s a queer fish, and there’s 
the old Stadtholder taxing his people 
to death, and a fool of a King of 
Portugal, and the old Pope, (of a= 
he knew as much as Pope Joan,) and 
a tyrant of an Emperor of Germany, 
(a very quiet man,) and your popular 
Emperor of Russia, the great auto- 
crat, who meditates the overturning 
of England and the conquest of Eu- 
rope, see what a sheep’s eye he casts 
at Greece: he’s a sly fox, that be is.” 
The man on crutches turned from 
him and his discourse, and by way of 
changing the subject, said to me, “ By 
the bye, I am sorry to hear that our 
good king has a slight touch of the 
gout in his elbow.” “ He has been 
fiddling too much,” simperingly said 
the impertinent, “ he likes a crack o’ 
the whip, or a touch of the bow.” 
“ Hark you, Sir,” cried I, “ we have 
had enough of your verbosity, I will 
not hear the king spoken lightly of.” 
“ Nor I neither,” said the builder, 
“ pull down my houses, if I would not 
pull any fellow’s nose as would insu!t 
the king.” This was “ set down” the 
first. This accession of strength, upon 
a division, not of the house, but of 
the coach, gave courage to the infirm 
man, it was really helping a lame dog 
over a style; the Britannia was in 
sight, and the signal for unloading the 
live stock was given, the step was 
down, but the chemist had another 
step to take, and was determined not 
to part with his saucy fellow travel- 
lers thus. “ You are a pair of empty 
headed, impertinent fellows, let me 
tell you at parting,” said he; “ you 
first thought to make a joke of the 
old maid, as you called her, which 
was unmanly, and you next turned 
your wit against my infirmity, which 
was base and cowardly. Then, fond of 
hearing yourselves talk, you run over 
trade and religion in the same hasty 
and unbecoming way, confounding 
names and things in the most ineos 
herent ignorant manner, kings and 


emperors, parsons and pope, peaces 
and politics; you are of that, seo of! 
coftee-house and tap-room orators; » 
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who are accustomed to harangue 
the idle and unlettered, who come to 
pass a vacant hour with vacant-pated 
newsmongers, you possess a glib cant 
which just suffices bie a trade-meeting 
dinner, and you glean injudiciously 
from the common-place declamation 
of very common people, bribery and 
corruption, ruin and destruction, bi- 
otry and priestcraft, holy alliance, 
egitimacy, sacred rights of kings, 
Ferdinand the beloved, and Louis 
(now no more) the desired of his 
people, have, for years, been the 
standing dishes for bad taste, the 
offals for the dregs of society; to mark 
these out for derision requires no- 
thing but memory and effrontery, and 
where the former has failed you in 
oint of truth and connection, the 
atter has most ably seconded you. 
In many instances you may carry your 
oint in a stage-coach or a public- 
ouse, but in many you may meet 
with the chastisement which you 
merit; you have spared no rank or 
condition, trade or profession, with 
the roguery of which two last you 
seem to be perfectly acquainted ; but 
let me tell you one thing, Sirs, the 
greatest rogue of all is a rogue in 
grain.” “Come out, genimen, step 
out if you please,” (from the cad,) 
relieved the culprits, and we all 
stepped out before them without sa- 
lutation, or bidding farewell. They 
were the last set down, but the sect 


Poetry.” 


down which they got from the lame 
man was the most to be remembered, 
and might be a useful lesson. In pub- 
lic vehicles and meetings of men, ap- 
pearances cannot be trusted, and a 
prudent man never advances that 
which may offend another, nor aims 
at a preeminence or taking the lead, 
where it is impossible that the rank 
or talents of his companions can be 
known to him. 

The defeat of these stage-coach 
orators did not end there; one of 
them refusing to give the cad a trifle 
to drink, drew down upon him the 
unceremonious remarks of the disap- 
pointed claimant. “ A pretty geni- 
man indeed! shall I treat you to a 
pint if you please? Coachee, that’s 
a Birmingham (pronounced Brummi- 
jum) genimen, all chaff, an't he?” 
His choler rose, and he was about to 
return, but his companion persuaded 
him that cad was below his notice; 
on his proceeding forward, a loud 
laugh marked the estimation in which 
he was held by them all. The man 
upon two sticks got on very lightly 
atter his victory, and was nearly out 
of sight; the builder went into the 
Britannia to wet his clay, joining in 
the laugh at the corn-dealers, whilst 
I stood still for a moment contem- 
plating the dramatis persona and ru- 
minating on the adventures of a stage- 
coach, being, from circumstances, 


A STAGE-COACH TRAVELLER. 


SONNET. 


Suk lay in the deep shadow of a bank, 
That rose between her and the sunset's eye 
Of parting comfort; and the long grass drank 
Her tears, mix'd with the chill dews of the sky ; 
Whilst the soft infant at her bosom shrank 
Inly from its cold couch and canopy: 
Yet all unsoothed was its querulous cry ; 
For hunger sate on the pale mother’s lips, 
Wringing them into silence, or involving 
Heart, soul, and body in one dull eclipse,— 
Pris‘ning them in a frost past all dissolving, — 
Save when a thought of the false father fled, 
-Roused her, in madness, from her desolate bed, 
As at hell’s horrors wake the unforgiven dead. 


25. Se o—9 A.M. 
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MODES OF IDOLATROUS FAITH. 


Mr. Epitor, 

I AM one of those aérial genii 
who delight in an extensive range, 
through the spiritual atmosphere 
which encircles the globe, on which 
this immense city of London makes 
so conspicuous a figure. 

The range of flight allotted to me, 
although extensive, has ifs hounds, 
So far, and no farther can I go, At 
one time I soar aloft, and survey 
those things which are hid from 
creatures of the earth; and, like the 
eagle looking at the sun, seek truth 
from its primeval source. Thence 
descending, I skim over the earth, 
sometimes perching on the steeples 
of high churches, and thence be- 
holding the busy throng below. 
Or, when‘l have descended, letting 
my wings fall gently on my back, 
I walk ainong mankind, and contem- 
plate their actions and intentions. 
But after these delightful flights I 
am again forced to return, and to in- 
habit, for a term to me unknown, 
a certain house which, ere I con- 
clude, shall be described. 

In these earthly rambles I have 
perceived that modes of faith are 
numerous. Ido not in these few 
lines mean to speak of religious faith 
of any kind; because having de- 
scended, I treat only of eartlily 
things. 

The first grand mundane faith 
that my physiognomick power no- 
tices, is faith in the state. All such 
believers have about them, even in 
the peculiar lineaments of theircoun- 
tenance, a sort of important magis- 
terial air. They appear full of 
perception and wrath; ever ready 
to spy out and punish all who difier 
from themselves—who are the least 
inclined to introduce any new doc- 
trine for the regulation of men’s 
fortunes. Such they call damnable 
heresies ! 

The second great faith, most con- 
spicuous, resides in those who place 
faith in a face. They have often 
acadaverous or sepulchral aspect ; 
purse up their mouths, while the 
purses of their pockets are equally 
tied up against every generous ac- 
tion, Their eyes look flat and heavy, 
and their whole aspect is forbidding 
and unamiable. 


The minor classes are so very nu- 


merous, that it would oceupy toe 
much of your valuable paper te 
8 een the whole of them. I will 
therefore notice a few of the most 
conspicuous, beginning at the crown 
of the head, and descending to the 
sole of the foot. 

And, first, we observe, faith in a 
hat, with its various branches, and 
the faces thereto belonging. 

The Low crown and broad brim 
are held in estimation by the grave, 
sedate, and speculative. 

The SOVEREIGN, with’a broad 
crown tapering to the band, gene- 
rally thatches the pates of governing 
visages. But this rule has excep- 
tions too numerous to mention. 

The IRRESISTIBLE, another spe- 
cies of broad brim, worn only by a 
peculiar class of cognoscenti. 

The amateurs of this hat have 
generally a pleasant, lively, micro- 
scopic vision; and their whole 
features pourtray the faculty of per- 
ception. But sometimes it coversa 
head “that would be knowing; 
and here is also an exception to this 
general rule. 

The next in order is, faith in 
cravats, stocks, &e. with the ties and 
their various denominations. The 
votarics of these black, blue. white, 
coloured, or plain ‘kerehief tie idols 
are distinguished by the peculiar 
position of the head. 

The high, stiff, wire or cane stock, 
is generally adopted by the invinci- 
bles, or by them who would be es- 
teemed as such. 

The next fit, of varied colour, and 
fancy tie, is worn by the ants, or 
men of business, or by the summer 
insects—the butterflies of mankind, 

But the plain "kerchief tie, with- 
out any “ stiffening,” may be ob- 
served as the distinction of the 
seventeenth century Dons, “ full of 
wise saws and modern instances.” 

The heads of the first class are 
thrown back—their chins advanced 
and elevated—their aspect lofty and 
determined, some with the reality, 
and others with the appearance, of 
these qualities. 

The heads of the second class wag 


about in every direction in searc! of 


gain or pleasuré, while the third 
class have the hinder part of the 
head generally elevated, and the 
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countenance looking downwards, as 
if busied in some profound contem- 
plation. Next to cravats comes 

Faith in a waistcoat; and first, 
they who prefer a military aspect 
have their waistcoats cut out resem- 
bling a cuirass, and hooked up to 
the chin. 

Secondly, they who expose their 
ardent bosoms to the fair, with that 
warmth of energy which defies cold, 
wind, and rain, wear their waist- 
coats open. 

Thirdly, there is a species of faith 
to be found in those waistcoats of am- 
ple capacity, whatever their quality 
and colour, which adorn and enclose 
the paunches of those “ big-bellied ” 
“ sikecnenalé” personages who are 
exhibited on Shakespare’s stage. 

Faith in coats also exists. ‘There 
is the importance of a “ neat fit,” a 
well shaped and tight waist, as well 
as the broad skirted loose.made sur- 
tout like cuats, preferred by grave 
seigniors. 

ut now that I am about to treat 
of faith in those garments of various 
shapes and colour that adorn the 
legs of mankind, such a wide field 
for the various branches of this 
faith opens to my view, that time 
and space will only permit me to 
remark briefly on them 

There is faith in the loose trow- 
sers and tight pantaloon. In those 
that are gathered, plated, or pucker- 
ed, and in such as are not. Also in 
the old fashioned knee breeches of 
all kinds and qualities. And it is 
remarkable, that so great is the faith 
attached to this species of garment 
in these realins, that a certain por- 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects (amidst 
the highlands of Scotland) were, a 
long time ago, obliged, contrary to 
their natural inclination, to wear 
breeches!!! 

Of hosiery I shall say but little. 


ee ee 


On the various Uses of Cuffs and Blows. 


Stockings are generally concealed 
from the sight, at least in the cos- 
tume of a townsman, and to them 
form no object of external worship. 
But ‘among countrymen, faith is 
placed in, and delight arises from, 
the exhibition of white, grey, and blue 
—yarn, worsted, and cotton hose, 

Shoes and boots are the next ar- 
ticles of consideration, and faith 
exists even in these minor parts of 
dress. In square and narrow toes— 
high and low heels, and in straight 
and crooked soles. 

But all are crooked souls who 
worship any of these idols, If they 
wish to know on what object to 
place true faith, let them seek and 
they will find, to their unspeakable 
satisfaction. 

Before | take my leave of you, 
Mr. Editor, I will inform you more 
particularly of the nature of the 
being who has addressed you. It is 
common to all men, though all do 
not give it the credit it deserves, 

Iam forced, for a certain term, 
(and the precise extent is unknown 
to me) to inhabit a house of clay. 
When the grand. architect, who is 
also my landlord, gives me notice to 
quit, I shall be very thankful; for 
I find it an expensive establishment 
to maintain ; causing me offen much 
care and anxiety. But this is not 
all; I have other buildings to lvok 
after and keep in repair, of very 
frail nature, and liable to be da- 
maged, shaken, or blown down, by 
every storm that blows. 

But enough of this. When I take 
occasional flights, if you are in- 
clined, Mr. Editor, to give thein 

ublicity in your pages, I shall be 
appy to write you an account of 
thein, 

And an, your friend, | 

THE GENIUS OF THE ROCK. 


ON THE VARIOUS USES OF CUFFS AND BLOWS 
AMONG DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


In Otaheite, says Mr. Bourgain- 
ville, the surgeon, when he wishes 
to bleed a patient, comes witha 
—_ edged cudgel, «strikes him 
gently over the head, and whena 
sufficlent 


quantity of blood has es- 


caped, binds up the woands, washes 
them with spring water the follow- 
ing morning, and the patient 
generally recovered ; probably | bes 
causethe whole operation is pe 
formed so near the seat of the sowtso: 





Oa the various Gges of Cuffs and Blows. Sil 


Ia the Philippine Islands, they 
have a certain remedy for the colic 
and head-ache. After thrashing the 
patient lustily, they wash the wound 
with salt water, and then phleboto- 
mize. 

Many nations recover strangled 
and intoxicated persons by the ap- 
plication of hard:blows on the soles 
ofthe feet, and certain fleshy parts 
of the body. 

When any one has a bone sticking 
in his throat, or an ulcer in his 
lungs, or his mouth stretched wide 
open, it has been discovered that 
nature requires nothing more than 
a violent blow upon the back, or be- 
hind the ear of the sufferer, to cure 
her of her freak. 

It is well known that hard blows 
are the most efficacious remedy in 
every stage of insanity; through 
them the soul is awakened, and the 
energies of the mind stimulated to 
healthy action. With fools and 
blockheads it is another matter ; as 
Solomon says, “* You may pummel 
them iu a mortar, and they will still 
remain entire.”’ 

So much of the cudgel, regarded 
as materia medica. In the moral 
world its utility, in conjunction 
with the ferula and the birch, is too 
palpable to be overlooked, In our 
English schools, especially, it has 
been said, that knowledge and good 
manuers are introduced like a cer- 
tain medicinal remedy, a posterior? ; 
and the following sublime effusion 
of some poet, whose view had been 
opened de la maniére pedagogique, is 
quoted as proof of the assertion. It 
was on the occasion of drinking a 
glass of Birch Champaigne : 

“Ob Birch! thou cruel, bloody tree, 

“ Tl be at last reveng’d of thee ; 

* Oft hast thou drunk the blood of mine, 
“ Now for an equal draught of thine!” 

It is well known how much the 
scourge has contributed to the ex- 
tinction of the brutifying passions 
of our nature among Baal’s priests, 
the Bouzes, Flagellants, and Secu- 
rists. 

Many lawgivers,and among others 
Lycurgus himself, suffered the youth 
of both sexes to belabour each other 
with their fists, in order thereby to 
make, net only the } body,” but; the 
mind also, more supple. To box 
and«to think were the same thing 
amongst that. people. . 


Among the troops of all ages and 
nations, the cudgel has invariably 
proved the most effectual promoter 
of order and dicipline. The Greek 
and German Alexanders first con- 
quered the soldier with the stick, 
and the soldiers, under its shadow, 
subdued the world. The Romans 
cudgelled with a vine stick. Tore- 
ceive a vine stick, and to be made 
captain were synonimous terms, 
While the private enjoyed the dry, 
hard wood, the officer drank the 
juice of its grape, and by their 
mutual co-operation and exertions, 
Rome obtained the mastery of the 
world. Our present system is pretty 
similar, What would be the use of 
the Marshall's staff if it were not a 
cudgel ? 

In Japan they cudgelled their 
idols when any thing befel the high 
priest, and it was found to be of 
service. 

“ Thrash thy wife and thy corn 
thoroughly,” says Sancho, “and all 
will go well.” 

The ancient Egyptians painted 
Osiris with a eudgel and a whip in 
his hand upon the same conviction, 
and every body knows, that in Greece 
the arts and sciences flourished un- 
der the brandished cudgel. 

Montesquieu relates in his “ Es- 
prit des Lois,’ that among the 
ancient Persiaus it was the custom 
to punish with stripes, not the 
offenders themselves, but their 
clothes ! and that many had soteken 
the disgrace to heart as to put a 
period to their existence. In Europe 
a different custom prevails: they 
cudgel the clothes, but take especial 
care to select an opportunity while 
the owner is in them. In the mili- 
tary service, indeed they go to the 
other extremities, to the very op- 
posite of the Persian custom ; names 
ly, they strip the offender and flog 
him, while his clothes are lying 
unmolested at adistance. And yet 
the Persians effected more with their 
system than we do with ours, To 
men, in general, those punishments 
are not so severe which consist of 
both pain and disgrace, as those 
which consist of disgrace only. The 
reason is easily to be found. The 
infliction of pain gives punishment 
the appearance of revenge, and | re- 
venge gives the offender an air of 


importance, Besides, pain awakens 
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pityyand the-pity.of the: spectators 
isalways,eneouraging to the crimi- 
nah? ‘When disgrace alone is the 
punishment, there is nothing of all 
this: Disgrace is in the hands. of 
justice, what silent contempt of an 
opponent is in common life. 

Romans considered blows 
with a stick or.cane so. degrading, 
that when Cicero, on the occasion of 
Gabinius, said, “A Roman citizen 
was stricken. with roils,;’’. the. peo- 
ple wept. Boxes on the ear. steod 
notat sohigh a price. The laws of the 
Twelve Tables punished them merely 
witha fine, and that too of very 
smali amount. Taking advantage 
of this, a rich citizen of Rome used 
tovamuse himself by walking along 
the streets, and giving every person 
he met a box on the ear, then, in- 
stantly paying the fine for each 
offence)’ ‘Thus we see that. Reme 
was not without. her geniuses. 

Chilpericus, it is said, was .mur- 
dered for striking his wife with a 
stick, and Amaluricus lost bis) king- 
dem and his life for thesame reason, 
The wife of the latter. was a sister 
of Childebert, King of France. 

Not a,very long time ago, a Ger- 
man officer in Genea, gave a porter 
a blow with a stick ; a general up- 
rdarwas the consequence, and all 
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/¥ ne: Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
Reviews, the leading journals of the 
ctitical press, are distinguished less 
byeandour and goed feeling than by 

itity ;and yet, with all their show 
of talent,» their ‘principal: hold on 
popularity! is owing, to their: being 
the organs of the two great political 
patties in the state. 

) Whig and Tory, it is trne, are not 
so: formidable sounds asin the early 
days.of ‘our fathers; -the parties 
which are: still distinguished under 
these: names have now somewhat of 
social interdeurse with each other ; 
the: spirit| of «the ‘Tory: otcasionally 
miignates tovits neighbour, and, ‘in 
the zeab-against the Radical canbe. 

iwed!;ite imfluence!'upon the: 


igi! yet with abi) this! occasional 
eenlinbeted) a tinge of hereditary 
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the foreign troops were. thrust out 
of the city by the populace, | 
Charlemagne had .in his, code of 
lawsa certain. tarif, of ;blows and 
cuffs, with their respective fipes 
annexed, , One) item is something, 
to this effect—* Whoever ahallsteike 
a piece of a priest's skull off, of sucha 
size that when a shield of metal, is 
struck with it; the sound;can) be 
heard three. paces off, he shall pay a, 
fine of five stivers.”)) bee blo smu 
The manumitting: cuff... was, ng) 
with us, the dismissal for the handi,, 
craftsman, and .a |blow, of, honiur, 
hurt as’ little as .the: blows . whieh 
inake our\knights¢ 
The avenging cuff has always been 
in great repute among) us; although 
its:\value is regulated by the: patzi- 
cian ov plebeian quality of the ea, 
it lights upon. They may be quoted 
from Zero to the loss of life. se 
It is somewhere stated,.that an 
old English law distinguishes, whe. 
ther the cuff be given., with the, 
positive ornegative side of the hand, 
‘Those applied with the back are not 
so degrading, or so dear, probably, 
because those given with the, ‘flat 
side of the hand are, generally, dealt 
with “ malice aforethought,”’. and 
with infinitely better aim and effect, 
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REVIEWS, 
character remains 5 they have, ap»! 
preximated a great. deal, but, have 
not yet -relinquished their peeulian, 
Claitns:to distinction. els. 7!T 
To preserve an wnanimityn i 
thinking, ‘as well asoia designs ite 
give a‘bond to each: party, if isim&) 
terial that. literary work sheuld be; 
en ia, from whieh their pecur! 
liar political doctrines are not tobe; 
gleaned, ‘but, what is of, more \imy 
portance to. men who follow, impli-: 
citly their leaders, the rales of | po- 
litical liseipline. Mr. Jeffrey and 
Mr. Gifford are the individuals te 
whom -this task was fer many years, 
respectively allotted ; and Lunder-, 
staud they were mot disposed to, be, 
neminal editors but exercised thew, 
censorial, authority even [over stheix: 
distingaished voluntects,) who.ecce:' 
; + OS i 
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sionally assisted in their literary 
undertakings. 

1 have described those journals as 
differing in political pursuits: with 
regard to the means they take to ac- 
complish their objects they are even 
more dissimilar. 

Every antiquated system of go- 
vernnient is sure of an advocate in 
the Quarterly. A ceutury of mis- 
rale is venerable in its eyes—around 
some old and tottering system it 
twines itself with a servile dexteri- 
ty, ‘and triumphs in boasted security, 
while the bystanders view the base 
giving way, and the edifice about to 
fall into ruin. Not so the Edin- 
burgh—it travels to the other ex- 
treme: with it wisdum is not wis- 
dom if it be old: it treats antiquity 
with scorn; and one who would 
take the Edinburgh for a guide, 
might be ted to suppose that but a 
very imperfect beam of literary or 
sclentific intelligence had shone on 
the world until Sir Walter Scott had 
produced his a Romances, 
and’ Adam Smith his doctrine of 
Politieal Economy. These would 
no doubt be strange opinions for 
plain’ men to digest; but their lo- 
gic’ would be answered - jest, 
and they would be deem uite 
unsophistical if they hesita to 
admit, that the principles of govern- 
ment and the rules of literary cri- 
ticism, like the wonders of the air- 
pump and the powers of the steam- 
engine, were not modern discoveries. 

It may seem strange to say of the 
leading critical journals of Great 
Britain, that their articles are gene- 

clever essays, and yet fre- 
curt but ‘indifferent reviews. 
is proceeds not from want of 
talent, but of inclination. ‘The 
Writers'are more fond of showing 
off ‘themselves, than of exhibiting 
thé talents or views of their neigh- 
bours:: ‘they select a little froma 
recent ‘work, to head an article, but 
what follows is rather a discourse 
the subject of the work, than 

t might reasonably be expected, 
a’erttique on the manner which it 
was treated. ‘This'is frequently the 
case, An officious assurance seldom 
een a {n almost 
every is met the pronoun we, 
introdaced in the most anthoritative 
miutier. ‘This is certainly unfair 
(rtatment te both authors and read- 

E. M. June, 1825. 


ers: but the former class would 
have less reason to complain if 
these writers treated them with su- 
percilious neglect. Some expression 
of generous enthusiasm is eagerly 
fastened on by the wily reviewer; 
an attempt is made to amuse: the 
reader at the expense of good feel- 
ing and good taste; and a national 
reflection is perhaps substitated for 
lack of argument or criticism. 
Agreeing in little, those journals 
differ materially in their mode of 
unjastifiable attack. That of the 
Edinburgh is terse, studied, and, 
though malignant, presents a cheer- 
ing contrast to that of the Quarterly. 
ith the last, the intervals from 
exhausted exertion are filled up 
with the basest and vilest invective. 
These rival reviewers have each a 
favourite in literature. Mr. Southey 
is the hero of the one; Sir Walter 
Scott the knight of the other :—two 
great names, yet their eminence in 
literature is not their only recom- 
mendation. Mr. Southey is the 
Laureat; illiberal in politics, with 
a dark fanatic intolerance, which 
he has mixed up with a great deal 
of nonsense in a pensioned Ode. 
The Quarterly evidently breathes 
the air of the treasury; it is often 
coarse, and at an iliberal 
journal, Wesley, and Southey, his 
iographer, are its exact ee 
No doubt Sir Walter Scott's politi- 
cal partialities, or rather his ultra 
litics, which, in one instance at 
east, he took an indispensable mode 
to exhibit, are a considerable draw- 
back with the Edinburgh; but) he 
is a Scotchman, and this atones 
in a great degree, for his political 
peceadion The favourable and 
engthened notices of his poetical 
compositions show how far national 
favouritism can go, and what it ean 
tolerate. It is really amusing to 
observe to what lengths this partiali- 
ty can carry even the ‘writers of 


critical dissertations. When the 


knight’s stream of poetical legend 
seemed exhausted, (and which, con- 
sidering the velocity with which it 
flowed, was not extraordinary,) and 
fame gave him to the world ‘as’ the 


author of a popular novel, a fresh: 
land was to be proposed—and’ 


ear it, all men southof the 
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found a compeer, in the opision of 
& writer in a Scotch review, in the 
Author of Waverley! Condemning, 
as I do, the profane manner in which 
l observed a sacred subject treated 
in the Edinburgh, and disgusted 
with their silly national boasting, 
yet with all their high opinion of 
themselves and their friends, and 
their very low estimate of those out 
of the pale of their franchises, with 
all their literary and political wan- 
derings, I admit the writers in the 
Edinburgh have accomplished a 
great deal; they have, in many in- 
stances, corrected the national taste; 
and if they have not given a higher, 
they have given a more correct, be- 
eause a more decided, tone to pub- 
lic opinion. 

It is impossible to part with either 
of these reviews in praise. It will 
be perceived that they have erected 
literary despotisms in the country ; 
that they frequently dispose of au- 
thors, not by any law or standard 
of eriticism, but by the stern decree 
of their will, and that will influenced 
by caprice or ill-humour. I wish 
this bad system to be done away. 
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The Quarterly will likely hold to it 
by a firm grasp; it may per 
threaten and blaster about revoly. 
tion ; but it has not even preseri 
tion in its favour. The Edinburgh, 
with a more liberal spirit, will, | 
trust, lead the way, and the example 
will likely influenee its neighbour, 
But if both persevere in their bad 
course, the empire of criticism, 
which is in a great degree divided 
between them, will likely pass te 
other hands. Men of letters wijj 
not long submit to such arbitrary 
and capricious authorities; for cri 
ticism, whatever mistaken or_per- 
verted minds may imagine, ouglit 
neither to be pert, nor dull, nor 
abusive. Reviewers may be obliged 
to give wholsome censure, but the 
rights and feelings of authors ought 
not to be outraged or disregarded, 
But what will these lessons of can- 
dour and moderation avail? Wil) 
the stubborn temper of the Quarter] 
listen to reproof? Will the self 
sufficiency of the Edinburgh hear 
of amendment ? 

J. FP. 





THE UTILITY OF LETTERS OF RECOMMENDATION 


TO YOUNG MEN 


Tue best letter that any man can 
take to any place is a letter of credit, 
although some exquisites now o” days 
travel upon a letter of licence; next 
to a letter of credit, (on such a house 
for instance as Lafitte’s,) a letter of 
recommendation, or, more correctly 
speaking, a letter of introduction, is 
much to be desired; a young man 
visiting Paris requires one as a most 
essential point, else he may be fleeced 
by hotel keepers, picked up. by ad- 
venturers of all countries, (and none 
more dangerous than those of his 
own,) he may fall into bad company, 
male and female, without knowing it, 
and, after all, he may pass his time 
uncomfortably, pacing the Tuileries 
tione, strolling in the Palais Royal 
until he’is induced to visit the public 

table, where, surrounded: by 
sharpers and other tarnished charac- 
ters, he loses his -money. and _his 
reputation , or he may kick 
his heels‘ at Meurice’s expensive ho- 
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tel, get acquainted with the English 
who frequent the table d’hote there, 
and leave Paris as great an ignoramus 
as he was when he stretched his neck 
to admire da Porte Si. Denis, and 
marvelled at the rope harness, lea- 
thern hats and jack boots of his driver, 
and at the vicious third horse with a 
wicker basket over his nose to pre- 
vent him from biting; and it will be 
well for honest John if this be the 
only dite he meets with; for, if unin- 
troduced, he associates only with the 
English of his hotel, or even those 
gregarious animals with whom he may 
meet at Veuy’s, Beauvillier’s, Jes trais 
Frenes. Praiemceaux, the Caffé Har- 
dy, or at Tortoni’s, he will never 
think of examining what may give 
intellectual pleasure, nor will ever be 
able to form a just idea of the great 
metropolis, much less of the nation at 

3 80 _ he — —— oa 
native land, having learned merely 
the names of the pelacipel actors and 
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actresses, having visited each theatre, 
aod paraded from the Boulevard de 
Coblintz to the Barriere de l’Etoile a 
seore of times, on horseback or in a 
cabriolet hired from honest* Drake, 
the English horse-dealer, or in an 
open or close voiture de Remise, for 
we allude to travellers of a class not 
likely to go about in fiacres, or the 
ditty street cabriolets with a man and 
a'pipe by his side; the letter of in- 
troduction is therefore a sine qua non, 
in order to reap benefit from a trip 
té Paris, unless the nobleman or gen- 
tleman has a travelling companion, or 
tiitor with him, a man of science, 
agreeable manners, a linguist, good 
tethpered, and one quite at hoine in 
the best circles in Paris, or elsewhere, 
pitched upon to visit: the letter of 
réédimmendation is the only substi- 
tite for such a character, but never 
diiswers the same purpose, for a tra- 
velling friend is always at your elbow, 
arid cannot neglect you, whereas 
thdse to whom travellers are recom- 
éided are very uncertiiin in that 
point. The letter, or letters obtain- 
ed, (and one good one is preferable 
to many indifferent ones,) the next 
ney is to decide upon what is the 
t introduction in Paris, what the 
most preferable person to introduce 
a young man of fortune and fashion 
to; is it to one of the emigrants 
(however high his, of her rank,) on 
whom the writer of the introductory 
letter may depend, on account of long 
acquaintance, good character, and, 
above all, the gratitude due to British 
‘Hospitality and benevolence? Cer- 
ainly not; Monsieur le Marquis, or 
Monsieur le Comte, will be of very 
little use, becuse, if reinstated in any 
‘thing like splendour, his — will be 
intolerable; he will indulge in golden 
dreams of future times and power, of 
a olute rule and of court favour, will 
forget the debt of gratitude contract- 
ed, and consider the bearer of the 
Jetter in question as an importunate 
‘dun, calling upon him to pay back a 
dart of his arrears; his politeness will 
bé great, but his hospitality very little ; 
df the bearer of the promissory note 
(for the emigrants have pledged them- 
felycs to many to répay their services 
at thé restoration of the legitimate 
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dynasty,) partake of one ostentatious 
dinner, he need not complain; but 
after that, the noble is always either 
on duty, at court, indisposed, or ex 
campagne, and on the other hand, if 
the returned emigrant is in moderate 
circumstances, (growing very proba- 
bly out of money made professionally 
in England, British half pay, savings, 
&c.) he will plead poverty, accept 
your civilities, and treats, but never 
ask you to breakfast; add to which, 
he is old, he does not keep a car- 
riage, he is not over amused with 
being the cicerone to a stranger, and 
he views every thing with so jaun- 
diced an eye, that the traveller can- 
not expect a fair account of any 
thing. Is the letter addressed to 
Madame la Comtesse, or Madame la 
Baronne, the case is worse; if at her 
ease, she still has acquired a great 
love for money during Uemigration, 
so that no dinner may be expected, 
and that you are too happy to make 
an obscure one at a Soiree, where 
Condons bleus et Cardons ranges, Che- 
valiers de St. Louis, and Knights of 
Malta, superannuated abbeis,, and 
lumber-loft generals in the costume 
of our grandfathers, curls, tail and 
all, crowd a room, where the odour 
of the lily is overcoming, and aristo- 
eracy the order of the day; where all 
is ’e.treme draite, and to talk of fa 
charte would be a passport to the 
door; a grand and gloomy —s 
may thus be spent, with a promise o 
protection, and a visiting card drop- 
ped from an old fashioned vehicle, 
and then “ good by to you, Mounsee/ 
n’en tons pas.” Or if the introdug- 
tion be given to a ci-devant elegante, 
she will very briefly give you your 
cong? plein de regrets that she cannot 
receive you, she is a dependent. on 
Maman, mon oncle, mon cousin, or 
on some other relation, and she can- 
not see any interest in presenting you 
tothem. Ifa letter of recommenda- 
tion to an emigrant avails so little, 
what might be expected from one 
addressed to one of the eztreme 
auche, supposing, par hazard, that 
fre had visited England since the 
peace, or had been a prisoner, on 
parole, ever so well. treated? the 
whole would end in an exchange of 
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cards, and the letter bearer might not 
consider himself as unlucky if it was 
not an'exchange of shots, so much do 
the Bonapartean French detest. the 
English, whose army of occupation 
humbled and annoyed them, and 
whose success at Vaterloo, or Mont 
St. Jean, (as they generally call it,) 
has rendered them odious to them- 
selves, their apparent successors, heirs 
and assigns ; if, by accident, they give 
the stranger a dejeuner, or come in 
contact with him in society, he may 
expect a tirade on My lord Vilainton, 
@ misrepresentation of our battles, 
and a flat accusation of having poe 
soned “ notre Empereur” at St. He- 
lena. The last resource there is, an 
introduction to an Englishman at 
Paris, the advantages of which we are 
about to describe. A young man of 
high family visited Paris, being the 
bearer of half a dozen introductory 
letters, one to an English earl, a se- 
cond to an artist, a third to a French 
advocate, a fourth to an emigrant 
countess, a fifth to a Freach physi- 
cian, and the last to a fashionable 
young Englishman, who had been for 
three years in Paris, and who was so 
completely master of the language, 
and so fond of the gaietees of that 
capital, that he professed a repug- 
nance to returning home. The young 
traveller enquired for the peer, he 
had left Paris, for Florence; he next 
waited upon his stylish countryman, 
and threw the other four letters, as 
useless incumbrances, into the fire; 
nothing could suit his taste so well 
as the young elegant to whom he 
was presented by the letter; the son 
of a baronet, who had formerly been 
in aregiment of dragoons, who was 
quoted as a fashionable in gay circles 
a few years before, a half naturalized 
Parisian, gay, expensive, all that 
could be looked for by one whose 
purse was no impediment to his plea- 
sures, nor to his curiosity. Charles 
Reginald Poyntz received him with 
the utmost politesse: he enquired 
kindly after Lady Bertha, the stran- 
ger’s aunt, recollected many pleasant 
days passed in Harley-street when 
the young man was at. Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge; regretted that the 
five years of nce, three of which 
were passed at Paris, had prevented 


them from being sooner acquainted, 


but hoped to make,)up (for.Jost 


time; lastly, he promised him every 
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attention on his part, and every ex- 
ertion to his stay in Paris plea- 
sant; being a single man, he was dis- 
ed from inviting him to his house, 

e therefore proposed they should dine 
together at the grand Rocher de Can- 
cate, when a couple of friends would 
meet them ; a most expensive dinner 
was ordered,the two friends were a poor 
halfpay British officer and a French 
officer of good family a la demi solde, 
but who spprered to live in. the first 
style of elegant extravagance: much 
respect was paid to Mr. Poyntz, who 
was called mon colonel by, the waiter, 
and who wore moustachios, and was 
dressed in the ultra fashion of a 
French military dandy. The dinner 
was excellent: invention seemed to 
be on the rack to swell the reckoning; 
but this had no effect on the stranger, 
who merely imagined that Paris was 
still dearer than London, After tasting 
all sorts of wines they left the table, 
looked into the Theatre de Feydeau 
when the last scene was concluding; 
the colonel was greeted by many 
belles ; he introduced his new friend 
with much eclat; broad eyes. were 
opened, as much as to say, “ that is 
a fat pigeon, let me havea slice there- 
of.” From Feydeau they drove to the 
coon des Sresrenaere ; there % air of 

intelligence between the part 
and the child's guide, but he was ale 
vised by the half-pay British officer 
not to throw away his money, whilst 
Poyntz lost a pocket full of Napo- 
leons with the utmost composure; 
stepping into the job carriage, hired 
by the novice, he said, “ This is the 
way we live,” and the novice seemed 
uite delighted with his company. 
foun Meurice’s co/onel Poyntz re- 
moved his friend into splendid private 
lodgings; he recommended him to 
halfa score of Parisian tradesmen ; 
he must have linen, clothes, and boots 
of Paris fabrique, although his own 
were far preferable; he must have a 
Paris ca » trinkets Imnumerable. 
The companions went» thé round of 
restaurateurs, each day increasing the 
expense. A ball at Mademoiselle 
Dunan’s finished..one evening; 4 
sceance extraordinaire at the Circle 
Francais charmed away another; 4 
ball given at the stranger's expence 
formed the attractions of a third, pre- 
vious to which; ‘had made up 
a diner fin, served up (by Robert, of 
the first order nof: recherches wines 
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ied, and every made dish that gas- 
tronomie and the Almanac des Gour- 
mands could combine; this party was 
a parti e which procured a very 
amiable female acquaintance to Johnn 

Newcome, (such he was completely 
made) and who helped him to spend 
thirty thousand francs in three weeks. 
‘A litttle ruffled by his losses at play, 
and the capricious temper and ruin- 
ous expense of Madame Richecour, 
whose conquest he was given to under- 
stand was a very great honour, and 
a most flattering circumstance; he 
feigned illness after dinner one day at 
the Cadran bleu, leaving the ladies 
(Madame Richecour and Adelaide, 
the colonel’s peak to go to the 
opera with the French officer, whilst 
Poyntz and his co-operating comrade 
were tcte @ tete over a cigar and 
Ponche a la Romaine, when he heard 
the latter distinctly reproach the 
former with not having given him a 
fair participation in all the good 
things. Let us have one evening of 
private play,” said the accused, “ of 
whieh you shall have a third, and then 
I deliver him up to you.” “ Oh, then 
he will be cleaned out,” said the 
honest companion. “Never mind,” 
replied the Anglo-Parisian, “ you have 
had a good many pleasant days, a gold 
tabatiere, lots of good dinners, and 
what with a share in the gros lot, and 
the beau reste, you will not be so badly 
of” This friendly declaration in- 
fariated the stranger: was it possible 


that a man well born and bred could 
descend so low as to sell a country- 
man, first in detail to courtesans and 
tradespeople, and, when he had esta- 
blished a full confidence, to rob him 
wholesale at a gaming table, or (what 
is still more fatal) in a party of private 
players? Was it not horrifying that 
such a metamorphosis should take 
place in one who had been an honour- 
able dupe, but now was recruiting his 
fortune by lending himself out to con- 
spirators of the most degrading 
species? At one moment he was re- 
solved to burst into the room, and to 
reproach the monster, once the earl 
friend of a part of his family, with his 
perfidy ; but he reflected that he had 
no witness to the transaction, and that 
the last resource of a gamester is des- 
peration, as a substitute for courage, 
and an appeal to the blade or trigger 
for his justification: flight was. his 
only safety. He therefore left Paris 
precipitately, leaving a letter couched 
in terms very mortifying to the. soi 
disant colonel, and thus escaped 
farther plunder, 

Before a letter of introduction is 
acted upon, it is highly necessary to 
know how the person is living and 
what his actua/ character, before con- 
fidence can be placed in him, or 
his services accepted. Happy those 
who are content with this informa. 
tion by report or advice, and they 
may depend upon it that “ such things 


are.” 





SONNET. 


Waar then is life? Is it to toil for gold, 
To pamper avarice at expense of joy ? 
Is it for titles that its peace is sold, 
Worthless and wearying as a tale twice told? 


To win ambition, vanity! ‘The boy 


} That rashly sail'd in air and met his fate, 
9] Might tell us these have wings that loose their state. 
b +.» What then is life? Oh, ’tis to live so well, 

< That we may deem a shadow the wide world 5 

R31 To see, yet fear not death, when thunder speaks, 
9999) Orthe-war trump o’er field or citadel, 

-979 .b) To meet him on the'sea, or when is hurl’d 


qu sbem heFhe 
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anger'of dim Etna’s peaks; os mats 
y “farewell world.” ‘i poqudd td 
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REFLECTIONS UPON THE MORAL AND BIOGRAPHI.- 
CAL WRITINGS OF DR. JOHNSON, 


“ THE erudition of Dr. Johnson,” 
says our correspondent, *“ bis criti- 
eal sagacity, and his opinions upon 
subjects purely literary, and remov- 
ed from the vortex of his passions, 
will, in all probability, he esteemed 
and ahaa. as long as the English 
language exists; but it admits of 
little doubt, that his deportment in 
social life, and his dogmatism as a 
writer, would be equally intolerable 
to the present age. His bigotry 
would be odious, and his supersti- 
tion contemptible.” 

How are we to suppose that Dr. 
Jolinson’s bigotry would be odious 
to the present age, unless the pre- 
sent age be itself free from bigotry? 
But this our correspondent does not 
himself admit ; and therefore it re- 
mains for him to explain how Dr. 
Johnson's bigotry can be odious to 
an age of which bigotry furms a 
distinctive and prominent character, 
And as to his: superstition, it is a 
false idea to suppose that supersti- 
tion is contemptible; for if it be, the 
oe portion of the human race 

ave been, and still are, contempti- 
bie. Who were more superstitious 
than the enlightened Greeks and 
Romans? and yet what was their 
superstition but a virtuous weak- 
ness? Superstition is the child of 
ignorance, and therefore founded in 
human nature, for we are all born 
ignorant. We come into the world 
ignorant of cause and effect; and 
though we possess a moral instinct, 
that gives us a sense of right and 
wrong, of vice and virtue, we do not 
always know whether a particular 
act be in accordance with the will 
of that superintending Providence 
which embued us with this sense. 
Hence arise doubts, and doubts 
naturally lead to superstition, by 
making us timid, and fearful of 
offending against virtue. Supersti- 
tion, consequently, is a wish to cling 
to what is riglit, and to avoid what 
is wrong, so that at bottom it is only 
another name for virtue; for virtue 
does not depend on a clear per- 
ception .of what is) virtuous, but 
un ai fixed intention of . pursuing 
and practising what appvars to 


us to be so. The man who sees the 
right road, but will not follow it, is 
not the virtuous man, but he who 
follows the road which appears right 
tohim. Hence the mav who per- 
forms a bad act with a good in- 
tention is a virtuous man, because 
the act is not bad so far as regards 
that act of mind from which it ori- 
ginated ; while the man who per- 
forms a good act with a bad inten- 
tion is an enemy to virtue, because 
the act is virtually bad as regards 
the mind that determined on its 
commission. To imagine, therefore, 
that there is any thing contemptible 
in superstition, is an idle and igno- 
rant opinion; for superstition arises 
from the love of virtue and religion, 
and is called superstition only from 
the errors into which we are led 
by our ignorance of the real uatiure 
of that virtue and of that religion 
to which we are attached: and if 
ignorance be contemptible, why, 
then, we are all contemptible in 
our youth, and all men living in 
the sfate of nature are contemptible 
also, though the state of nature is 
that very state in which they were 
placed by the hands of their Creator; 
and he who calls that state contemp- 
tible of which the Deity approved, 
must certainly form no high opinion 
of his omniscience. 

But why does our correspondent 
say, that “ the erudition of Dr. 
Johnson will, in all probability, be 
be admired, while the English lan- 
guage lasts ?*? Does he suppose it 
ought to be admired? This would 
seem his obvions meaning. If then 
it ought, why think it only probable 
that it will be so? If it be unwor- 
thy of admiration, no reason can be 
assigned for its probable duration. 
As a drawback, however, on his 
erudition and critical powers, he 
tells us, that * his deportment in 
social life, and his dogmatism as 2 
writer, would be equaily intolerable 
to the present age.” Qur_corres- 
pondent here forgets that he pro- 
posed commenting on the writivgs ol 
Johnson, which have evidently no 
connection with his depoytment im 
private life. Will he say that Mr 
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Abernethy is not a good surgeon, 
nor Lord Byron a good poet, in 
conseqnence of their eccentricities ? 
Tudeed, we should thik little of the 
present age,’ if it took * the de- 
portwent” of these great men, * in 
private life.” into consideration, in 
estimating their respective powers ; 
and we feel confident it does not. 
If, consequently, we can tolerate 
the private deporiment of a Byron 
and an Abernethy, we really would 
deem it unconscionably cruel if we 
could not tolerate the deportment 
of Dr. Johnson. Indeed, the com- 
mon sense of mankind has led them 
to judge more correctly of the ec- 
centricities of genius than our cor- 
respondent; and if the age agreed 
with him in not tolerating these ec- 
centricities, instead of proving it an 
enlightened, it would only prove it 
a barbarous age—though we would 
not term our correspondent a barba- 
rian for entertaining so singular and 
whimsical an opinion. We must, 
however, inform bim, that all men 
of genius are more or less eccentric 
in their manners, because they can- 
not bend to the artificial or conven- 
tional manners of artificial society ; 
or in other words, because they are 
the disciples of nature, and prefer 
being governed by her institutions. 
W hat was the deport ment of Milton? 
Was it less rude than that of John- 
son? Was not Byron more intoler- 
ably rade than ever Johnson was? 
and yet we tolerate him, and deem 
his deportinent only a stronger evi- 
dence of his genius. But why did 
Byron, why did Johnson, why does 
Abernethy, depart from the fixed 
and conventional manners of polish- 
el life—from the manners of that 
circle in which our correspondent 
appears to move? Why, forsooth, 
because their minds are too stubborn 
to yield to artificial influences, be- 
cause they cannot submit to be imi- 
tators, or at least if they imitate, 
they can only copy after those who 
themselves copy from nature. A 
lover of nature is naturally disgust- 
ed with artificial manners; and 
consequently those who conform to 
them deem him an eccentric, be- 
cause he is not sufficiently servile 
to follow in their train. But they 
are the eccentrics, and not he: he 
follows nature, they deviate from 
her, and are consequently eccentrics. 


He is called eccentric, only because 
he adheres to that centre fron#which 
tLey diverge. If he be cecentric in 
any thing, it is certainly in too 
strong a disgust, too superlative, or, 
if superlative will not admit of com- 
parison, a superlative contempt for 
those who ape each others mauners, 
without ever considering whether 
these manners be in accordance with 
nature. The man of genius, or, if 
we choose to call him, the eccentric 
man, is the creature of circumstan- 
ces; he always acts according te 
the circumstance in which he is 
placed. He laughs when he is hap- 
py; he sighs when he is in grief; 
he bounds with rapture, or, in other 
words, he dances, when he hears the 
eulivening, inspiring strain of the 
brisk, awakening viol; in a word, 
he yields to every passion which 
every circumstance in which he is 
placed is calculated to excite. Hence 
he is rude, like Johnson, like Byron, 
and like Abernethy, when any thing 
excites him to rudeness, but gentle as 
the summer breeze, when all around 
him breathes happiness and delight. 
Will our correspondent say that 
such a man is not to be tolerated? 
that every man should be hunted 
out of society, who does not conform 
to the sickly effeminacy of artificial 
manners? If so, we wish him every 
happiness of his courtly refinement} 
but we must tell him, that we should 
not select him for the associate of 
our social hours. A man whose 
manners are always the same, in all 
situations, is too tame a being for 
our society. The studied expres- 
sion, as well of language as of coun- 
tenance, is our aversion, because it 
can never be prompted by nature 3 
and therefore he who is capable of 
it is the disciple of art, and must 
claim no alliance with the favourites 
of nature—or, if the favourites of 
nature be not understood, he must 
claim no alliance with men of ge 
nius, for such we deem to be the 
favonrites of nature. Men of genius 
follow the impulse of nature; they 
yield instinctively to the immediate 
influences of the sitnations ia which 
they are placed; and he who ima 
gines that there will ever be an 

in which the man of genius will 
stoop to follow the common herd of 
mankind on the one side, or the 
courtly pedantry of fashionable life 
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on the other, knows tnt little of 
the eféments that enter into his 
composition. The man of genius 
looks down upon vulgar life and 
vulgar manners, but he is still 
more disgusted with the artifi- 
cial refinements and conventional 
forms of high life. Our correspon- 
dent, however, deems no man a man 
of zénius unless he bea perfect gen- 
tleman, or, in his idea of a gentle- 
mau, unless he be an easy, bowing, 
Dead ing. elegant, easy, fashionable 
fo ich a man can easily be, 
thout a grain of solid under- 
standing; or, if it be argued that 
eyen a fop may understand many 
things, without a grain of that spe- 
cies of acute and discriminative un- 
derstanding which constitutes ge- 
nius, or if it does not solely consti- 
tute it, which is one of its elements, 
for genius requires something be- 
yond mere understanding ; but it 
is not here our business to state 
what that something is, and there- 
fore we shall suppose our correspon- 
dent already keauainted with it. 
“He next finds fault with Dr. 


Johnson’s “dogmatism.” What 
silken refinement! what elegant 
prostration! He would expect 


every writer to advance his opinions 
with timidity and caution, with fear 
and trembling. This fear and timi- 
dity is very natural in slow paced, 
tortoise moving minds, who doubt 
the truth of every position they ad- 
vance, and are therefore always ready 
to beg your pardon if they be in 
error. A dogmatist is he who posi- 
tively and absolutely insists on the 
truth of what he advances; but if 
any man says that two and two 
make four, that the angles at the 
base of an isoceles triangle are equal, 
that the whole is greater than a part, 
is he not right in insisting upon it ? 
Yet he is a dogmatist for doing so, 
but if he did not do so, what would 
he be? Why such a man as our 
correspondent, who, though lie knew 
what he asserted was right, would, 
however, sooner acknowledge it 


wrong than insist upon it, lest he 
houla be called a dogmatist, or, in 
ither words, lest he shoald not be 
ipposed a gentleman, who always 

heh ether right or wrong, 

t he 


Up a > i? 

iy, ng 
bt € taal not be deemed wanting 
in politeness. , 


There never was a writer of great 
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talent who was not a sceptie in his 
th, a dogmatist in his manhood, 

o arrive to any thing like certainty 
of came we shontd commence 
instituting a most’ severe and 
rigid scratiny into ‘our ideas, and 
conceptions of things, We should 
even hesitate, even where evidence 
seemed to reach the force of demon. 
stration. We should ‘exercise al} 
our ingenuity in’ discovering all 
the objections that cam be possibly 
made to our positions and eoncln-. 
sions, and lay nothing down asa 
principle of reasoning which has not 
been the result of the most analyti- 
cal investigation. He who arrives 
to a knowledge of truth in this man- 
ner becomes ultimately a dogmatist ; 
because, though he attamed this 
knowledge, through a diffidence or 
distrast in his own opinions, or 
through the rigid examination of 
his opinions, which this diffidence 
or distrust excited, yet having taken 
no position for granted that he has 
not proved, it is natural that he 
should have greater confidence in 
the knowledge which he possesses, 
than he who never put his opinions 
to so severe a test, and whose know- 
ledge is more the result of conjev- 
ture than of demonstration or 
analytical inquiry. This confidence 
gives his ‘sentiments and manner 
that uogmatic air which he who 
writes by the dim twilight of con- 
jecture and opinion, and who fears 
atevery step he advances he has 
missed his way, never dares to 
assume. It is therefore an erroneous 
opinion, though a very general one, 
that gentus is naturally diffident; 
though it must be admitted that in 
ascending the hill of science, genius 
always moves on with fearful and 
hesitating pace, and apprehends at 
every step it may be caught in a 
snare; but having once reached the 
summit, it exults in its victory, 
te itself in its strength, and 
raving escaped the cloudy regions 
of ena and scepticism, bounds 
in the pure ether of intellectual il- 
lumimation. But he who dashes to 
the summit at once, is immediately 
dashed down ‘again for his presump- 
fion, and ever after holds only the 
ee! of science by the tail. “Hence it 
is nét ‘matter of surprise that “he 
should ‘never dare to be a dogmatist. 
‘What dur author means” by: the 


Fr) 
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next sentence, it. isnot easy to 
divine. © But we will dismiss,” he 
says, ‘as beyond our’ purpose, both 
his deportment as an individual, and 
his style as.a writer.”’ IV is, in our 
opinion, difficult te conceive how he 
can, dismiss his style as. a writer, 
having never spoken of it. He cer- 
tainly spoke of his ‘*dogmatism as 
aiwriler,” but if dogwatism and 
style be synouymous. we must con- 
fess we. ignore the meaning of either 
term, because each would stand for 
ap idea which we never attached to it. 

But ‘the grand attack on Dr, 
Joluson’s character as a writer and 
as.a man, is contained in the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“Few writers in the English lan- 
guage, that have obtained any cur- 
rency awong polite and educated 
people, and no stich writer since the 
reigu of Queen Anue, can less bear 
an indiseriminate perusal than Dr, 
Jelinson. His faults both of commis- 
sion aud ef omission are serious and 
innumerable; and their pernicious 
effects are chiefly upon religion and 
morality. The generous mind of 
youth is impatient and disgusted at 
the petty meanness and servility of 
his, sentiments upon all subjects 
relating (o politics and to govern- 
wents, aad ofien seeks relief in ideal 
systems of perfect freedom ; oppo- 
sition to bondage generally begets 
anarchy and licentiousuess. The 
young student naturally feels con- 
tempt.and ridicule at the doctor's 
confident helief in ghosts and spirits, 
aud something more (han contempt 
or ridicule at lis equivocal sophisiry 
upon the subject af witcheraft—a 
sophistry, which creates a rational 
geabt.of Lis ability to resist this 
dontemptible delusion, with all its 
train) of mischief and folly.” 

. The; eharges here made against 
the Brifish colossus appear to us 
the. most shamelessly unjust that we 
exer perused: they out-lerod Herod, 
But what reasons are assigned to 
support fhe assertion that the dec- 
tor’s, writings. will not bear an in- 
discriminate perusal? Why none 
at alll, We must. ‘ake the com- 
mentator’s épse dvzit, for its truth. 
Now. so, far, from doing so, we are 
erriain, thateven if he bad assigned 
aseason, it,.weuld be an erroneous 
one; forthe .wery reverse. of . the. as- 
seption, which beanakes is the truth: 

EM. June, iy 25. 


and we fearlessly maintain, that no 
writer since the reign of Queen 
Anne can better bear an indiscrimi- 
nate perusal, Our correspondent 
himself acknowledges, that he has 
been considered “the great cham- 
pion of morality, the most pewerful 
aud unexceptionable of ethical wri- 
ters.” Now if this be the general 
opinion entertained of the merality 
ot his writings. we maintain that 
it must be the right opinion, whe- 
ther our correspondent agrees with 
it or not; for wherever meral feel- 
ing is in question, the voice of the 
people is always the voice of God. 
In matters of reasoning and science, 
aman may be right though he di- 
fers from all the world; but in 
matters of feeling, the common feel- 
ing of mankind must always take 
precedence of the feelings of an 
Individual. Ji, then, Dy. Johnson's 
writings be moral, what can be ex- 
ceplionable in them, if it be net 
udeficiency of crudition, critical. dis- 
crimination, or literary excellence? 
Bui our correspondent himself ad- 
mits that he excels so high!y in these 
qualities of writing, that he will be 
esteemed and admired wiile the 
English language exisis. And yet, 
with all his morality, erudition, 
critical sagacity and literary endow- 
ments, he is. according to our corres- 
pondent, one of the most exception- 
able writers since the days of Queen 
Anne!!! We shall not waste our 
time in refuting the rest of this 
passage, though we cannot help 
noticing one observation, namely, 
that * the young stucent naturally 
feels contempt and ridicule at the 
docior’s confident belief in ghosts 
and spirits.” Now, admitting that 
such beliefis ridiculons, it is equally 
ridiculous to assert, that the young 
student would deem it so; for all 
youth are strongly disposed to be- 
lieve in the marvellows.and it isenly 
when they approach (ue age of gur 
correspondent that they, begin to 
grow sceptical and reject the visions 
and creations of tueir youth, But. 
the age of youth returns, apd the 
marvellous once more. forces Atself 
upen us in our, declining yeary. 
Plato. observes that teligion was 
mide only for children and old men; 
and the observation arose from his 
perceiving that they were’ the most 
tirm believers, | ant 
3x 
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** Similar observations,” he says, 
“ will apply with even greater force 
tv the moral writings of this extra- 
ordinary man.” Of the morals of 
Johnsou's writings we have already 
spoken, and we shall therefore mere- 
ly sav, that while our correspondent 
is tree in attacking the morality of 
Jolinson, his own morality is not 
only of a verv doubtful, but of 
very dangerous character—witness 
the following passage :— 

“On relicion the doctor’s opi- 
nions are so shori, unyiclding, aud 
severe, that they are totally im- 
practicable in general life, and total- 


ly inapplicable to a vast number of 


dispositions.” 

This passage alone proves that 
Dr. Jolinson’s morality and views 
of religion were perfectly right— that 
those of our correspondent are te- 
tally wrong ; for whatever is right in 
religion should be adhered to, what- 
ever is wrong rejected. But our 
correspondent wants a yielding re- 
ligion ; that is, a religion that per- 
mits us to abandon what we know 
to be right, and embrace what we 
know to be wrong ; for what else can 
be meant by yielding? While re- 
ligion requires of us io act according 
to the principles which it teaches us. 
it yields nothing 5 ; and if it yield, 
by permitting us to act differently 
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© Men are esteemed for every t 


"As all extremes meet, so goodness, 


ill directed, is followed by the same 
consequences as vice. It is thus with 
sensibility, the greatest blessing we 
vossess; for without it we should be 
incapable of every other species of hap- 
piness, though, with all its blessings, 
it brings its concomitant ills. It is 
accordingly remarked, that “ pleasure 
and pain are inseparable ;” for, with- 
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from those principles, the Eieeinies 
and the religion that teaches them 
become useless ; because by being 
permitted toact differently from the 
principles, we are evidently per- 
mitted to act as we please: and with 
regard to him who acts as he pleases, 
religion has no existence. Our cor- 
respondent must, therefore, reject 
religion altogether, or admit that 
Doctor Jolinson’s unyielding prinei- 
ples of religion are the only true 
ones, But, says our correspondent, 
these principles ‘are totally in- 
applicable to a vast number ot dis. 
positions.” This, we think, is 
impious doctrine; for if every man 
must have a religion adapted to his 
disposition, it is obvious that every 
man may do as he pleases, and that, 
instead of making us conform to 
religion, religion is made to conform 
to us: which is, in other words, 
abolishing religion altogether, 

The remainder of our correspon- 
denv’s refections on the writings ot 
Dr. Johnson, are confined to what 
he calls facts ; and as the remainder 
of the present essay will be confine: 
to our own inquiry into the genius 
of Johnson, we shall in the course 
of it have an opportunity toexamine 
the reasoning employed in the state 
ment of the facts, 


EDITOR. 


INCREASED SENSIBILUTY 
OF THE 


AGE. 


thing which renders them worthy of contempt.”’ 


Rousseat, 


out the thrilling rapture of the one, 
we should never be sensible of the 
agonizing torture of the other. Yet 
it requires all the strength of our na- 
ture to guard against excess, which is, 
in all things, hurtful. These, I must 
confess, were the feelings which led 
me to doubt, whether we had not car- 
ried this affection of our nature too 
far, when I reflected on the universal 
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sympathy which manifested itself on 
two late occasions,* and made me 
dread the etfect which such misplaced 
compassion may have on the conduct 
of those pursuing an evil course of 
life. In this enlightened age, we 
seem rather to look at the punish- 
ment inflicted on the oftender, than 
on the malignity and irreclaimable 
perversity of mind that prompted him 
to the act for which he suffers. It 
was wisely ordained by our laws, that 
jurors should take into consideration, 
not the enormity of the act, but the 
intention that prompted its commis- 
sion. Though a life may have been 
taken, yet, where premeditated ma- 
lice cannot be proved, it is only man- 
slaughter; but there are cases, where 
the intention cannot come within the 
pale of the law’s consideration, as in 
matters of forgery. 

In the cases of Thurtell and Faunt- 
leroy, it is true, there were no pal- 
lating circumstances. ‘The first was 
one of the most cowardly, atrocious 
murders ever committed; and, it is 
my belief, that the murderer would 
have died the most pusillanimous 
wretch, had it not been for the inte- 
rest which his case had excited: this 
bore him up, for so strongly is the 
love of admiration implanted in our 
nature, that though many of us affect 
to despise posthumous fame, all of us 
are still grasping at the delusive sha- 
dow, so that the hardened criminal 
may exclaim with truth, “ Fame no 
more succeeds, from good than evil 
deeds ;”? and he courts, accordingly, 
popular applause, at the moment he 
is closing his ears to its erring, though 
seductive, approbation, The case of 
Fauntleroy was of a similar character 
with that of Thurtell: no palliating 
circumstances appeared that could 
mitigate, in the slightest degree, the 
enormity of his offence; for he was 
guilty of the most wilful and depraved 
course of conduct, by keeping up, 
for years, a system of fraud, and liv- 
ing in a style, which precluded the 
possibility of his ever retrieving the 
errors of the past. How widely diffe- 
rent was his case from that of Doctor 
Dodd, and many others. Both, how- 
ever, being cases of forgery, the law 
could make no distinction. But how 


much more strongly was one entitled 
to our sympathy than the other! 
Fauntleroy’s conduct could only pro- 
ceed from a nature depraved to its 
heart’s core; yet, forsooth, because 
he is doomed to atone, with his life, 
for so impious and detestable a breach 
of that confidence which man, in his 
social state, must place in his fellow 
man, he is attended to the scaffold 
with pity and regret. It would 
therefore seem, that, in proportion 
to the enormity of the crime is the 
sympathy for the criminal; for had 
Fauntleroy only forged a pound note, 
he would be hung in the same man- 
ner, his death hardly heard of, no 
sympathy excited in his favour; and 
yet he would be, in the latter case, 
about 200,000 times less a_ villain 
than he has proved himself in reality. 
It is far from my wish to destroy this 
amiable feeling: I would only restrict 
it, when it is not in accordance with 
reason, for all mistaken compassion 
is a blow struck at the public good. 
Bishop Hales says, “ Let me remem- 
ber, when I find myself inclined to 
pity a criminal, that there is likewise 
a pity due to the country.” In pro- 
portion as we advance m refine- 
ment does this false feeling gain 
ground, and therefore it requires the 
assistance of reason: and to be 
placed under its strict controul and 
watchful eye. False refinement, 
particularly in man, completely re- 
verses the order of nature: it is a 
species of effeminacy, which can 
only be excused in the softer sex. 
According as our bodies degenerate 
by luxury, so do our feelings by effe- 
minacy: every thing soft and ten- 
der in woman, being proper to her 
nature, appears in her sweet and 
aunt for “ pity is a-kin to 
love, and every word of that soft 
kind is welcome to her nature.’ Na- 
ture has sufficiently marked out these 
distinctive features of character in 
the sexes, and, I confess, I cannot 
bring my mind to agree with some 
writers, who would have woman co- 
operate in the duties assigned to man. 
Were it possible for such an arrange- 
ment to be carried into effect, the link of 
love which binds them together would 
be broken, and lovely woman would 
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cease to look up to wan as her pro- 
tector; while he, on the other hand, 
would Jose that sentiment of devoted- 
ness to her, which is now the great- 
est source of all his social and do- 
mestic bliss. 

This appears to be the order of 
nature, at least, if we may judge from 
those who live in a state of nature; 
and surely it is among savage tribes 
that :2an appears in all his lofty supe- 
riority: it is in such a state we must 
look for the original designs of na- 
ture, and it is here we find the rough, 
hardy qualities of man, forming a 
fine contrast to the tender and more 
delicate sensibilities of woman. 

Thus, unsophisticated man, who 
studies not false appearances, seldom 
errs, because he never attempts to 
appear otherwise than what he really 
is; but we now act the hypocrite, 
and, by mutual consent, agree to be 
deceived, nay, even are content to 
deceive ourselves, and when nature 
whispers that we are deviating from 
her decrees, we cry, peace, It is not 
the fault of our understanding, but the 
frailty of our nature. Thus, by for- 
saking nature, we acquire this false 
refinement, and then attribute the 
fault to that very nature which we 
have abandoned, and reason as if we 
had no tree will, Thus we “ play 
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such. fantastic tricks before high 
heaven as make the angels weep,” If 
we analyze our feeling rightly, we 
shall find the error lies in the head, 
and not in the heart. 

By stealing out of nature’s path, 
and indulging in this teeling to excess, 
its proper object is lost, it ceases to 
be the feelings of the heart, and 
therefore cannot give the sweet sere. 
nity and peace of mind, which, if 
virtuously indulged in, it never fails 
to bestow. Thus, as an over-excite. 
ment by liquor destroys all natural 
feeling, so we revel for the moment 
in this luxuriant intoxication, and 
enjoy the enchantment of the. fairy 
palace; but too soon do we feel the 
effect. of this excess, and wake only 
to pass a life of discontent and dis- 
gust ; for this fantastic imaginary feel- 
ing infuses its poison into the soul, 
and those who cherish it fall victims 
at last to its enervating influence. | 
am, it is true, looking to an extreme 
case; but from the devastation this 
extra-natural feeling has caused in the 
world, surely we should endeavour 
to call man back to the original laws 
of his nature, and to cvrrect this, 
among many other weaknesses, which 
civilization and artificial manners 
have introduced into society. 

K. W. L. 


THE QUIET MAN. 


A WATERING 


Onr of the most enviable charac- 
ters that I ever remember to have 
met with was a man considerably 
turned of fifty, with reserved (some 
said stupid) manners, a very narrow 
income, a very moderate understand- 
ing, few friends, and no relations. 
Those who wish to know the secret 
of his happiness need only turn to 
Mrs. Gresille’s beautiful Petition for 
Indifference, and to suppose that the 
said petition had been granted and 
fulfilled to the very letter in his for- 
tunate person ; nothing exhilarated, 
nothing depressed him, the rise and 
fall of stocks or of the weather (those 
two standard causes of an English- 
man’s Variations of ua) never 
produced the least effect on his tem- 
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per or his spirits; he bore the pre- 
sence of disagreeable. people with 
patience, and the absence of agreeable 
one swith fortitude; he never gave an 
opinion of his own respecting the 
qualities good or bad of his associ- 
ates, and never joined in the opinions 
of others with an air expressing any 
thing but the most perfect indifference 
on the subject; in short, he was a 
practical exemplification of the lines— 


‘* Not to admire is all the art T know, 
To make men beppy, en! to keep them 
#0.” 


I met with him at the fashionable 
watering place of C——, where he 
had resided for the last seven years, 


and when I beheld his methodical 
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employments, his aversion to public 
walks, and his abstinence from every 
kind of amusement, I rather wondered 
at his selection of so crowded a place 
for a residence, but my wonder was 
not of long duration. Among his 
qualities was an utter reserve respect- 
ing every event of his former hfe, 
pursuits, or habitation, which I never 
saw equalled in any other human be- 
ing. He had dropt into C—— as 
from a cloud, and the most dexterous 
hinter, the most skilful cross-ques- 
tioner could never extract a word 
alluding to any previous state of ex- 
istence; this excited some discontent 
and surprise even in C—-—, but the 
auction, the assembly room, and the 
libraries soon drew off the attention 
of the curious impertinents, and fur- 
nished them with more diverting 
matter of cogitation. Such would not 
have been the case in a country vil- 
lage, the inhabitants, gentle and sim- 
ple, would have had nothing to do 
but to scrutinize the mystery that en- 
veloped him; the lovers of poetry 
would have exalted him into Lara, 
the novel readers fancied him a St. 
Leon, (they would not, however, 
have accused him of possessing the 
philosopher’s stone,) and the common 
people, probably, like Scrub, would 
have converted him into a spy and a 
Jesuit; he was quite right not to settle 
in a village; he would certainly have 
been soon forced either to explain or 
to absent himself. 

I do not suspect him of studying 
stage effect, but undoubtedly a wa- 
tering place was the scene of all 
others where his quiet immoveable 
tranquillity appeared to the greatest 
advantage; in the midst of. glare, 
bustle, and excitement, he was placid, 
serene, and undisturbed; and he look- 
ed on the hopes, and fears, and pur- 
suits of the crowd around him, with 
the same air of passive indifference 
as the exhibitor of a camera obscura 
gazes on the magic tablet which day 
after day presents the same surround- 
ing objects to his sight; vet his apathy 
was equally free from melancholy or 
misanthropy; I never saw him out of 
spirits, I do not think his mental 
thermometer ever varied a degree 
above or below temperate since my 
first’ acquaintance with him; it 1s 
saying but little to add that I never 
saw him ovit of temper; lic had not 
ever the slightést dezree of testificss 
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aud particularity generally permitted 
by courtesy to an old bachelor. He 
resembled that privileged being in 
some points, in always walking at a 
certain hour, and for a stated time, 
in his love of backgammon, and _ his 
fondness for a rubber of sixpenny 
whist ; but it disappointed or impeded 
in these pursuits, ae resemblance in- 
stantly ceased,—the sky might pour 
down torrents of rain, backgammon 
players might fail in their appoint- 
ments, and rubbers might be made 
un without him, but all could not 
affect his temper, he was quiet, com- 
posed, and contented as ever. Many 
affected to pity him for this insensibt- 
lity to pleasure and pain; many things 
meant to be very wise and witty were 
said about “mere vegetation,” and 
“ moving statues,” and “ Maillardet’s 
automatons ;” but even those who 
pretended to commiserate his apathy 
secretly coveted it. How often have 
! seen the lover, who, encircled by a 
hundred beauties, was miserable at 
the neglect of one, look with envy on 
him who was equally indifferent to 
the charms of the hundred or of the 
one; how has the epicure, discon- 
tented and murmuring in the midst 
of three courses, wished that he could 
boast that the happy want of taste 
which induced him always to choose 
the plainest viands at table, and to 
abstain from every thing bearing the 
name of a delicacy, woless it were 
actually forced on him by some offi- 
cious hand, when he would quietly 
accept it, because acceptance cost 
less trouble than refusal; how has 
the fashionable spendthrift, poor and 
needy with five thousand a year, be- 
cause his ideas and pursuits required 
ten, sighed for the riches of him who 
kept his expenses within his income, 
and therefore never knew the neces- 
sity of retrenching them; he had the 
true secret of happiness, moderate 
wants, wishes, and tastes, and disap- 
pointment was unable to wound him, 
because he took care never to enter- 
tain hope. I derived much pleasure 
from adiniring and studying his cha. 
racter, bat I was hurt at the impossi- 
bility I found of making people in 
general admire him so much as I did 


myself; what I called philosophy, 
they- persisted in denominating_ stu- 
pidity; that apparent mastery of the 
teclings, which I conceived could only. 
have been produced by 


resolute 
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schooling;and vigilant self-controul, 
they contended was the mere result 
of having no feelings at all. I consi- 


dered his gravity and dislike of dissi-. 


pation asa proof of understanding ; 
they defied me to mention one good 
thing I had ever heard him say; and 
although in general I have a tolerable 
ection, and pretty apt powers of 
ee am ashamed to confess 
t on that occasion both memory 
and quotation most unaccountably 
deserted me, All this was very irri- 
tating—to think that I might perhaps 
bave been exalting one of the mere 
herd of dullards into a philosopher,— 
that I might have invested a common 
every-day character with dignity and 
consequence, like Don Quixote mis- 
taking an innkeeper for the governor 
of a castle—the mere possibility was 
inexpressibly mortifying : however, I 
did not yield the point, but entrench- 
ed myself in a magnanimous adherence 
to my own opinion, whether right or 
. I contended that my favou- 

rite had excellent abilities, but that 
(probably from having felt the evils 
and troubles of genius) he wisely se- 
questered them from vulgar scrutiny : 
lam something of a physiognomist, 
I had always considered there was a 
very peculiar appearance about his 
eyes. Nature had made them large, 
dark, clear, and brilliant, but he had 
so marvellously contrived to divest 
them of the least particle of expres- 
sion, that I am convinced they might 
have contended the palm of vacancy 
with the most inanimate grey eves in 
C—— without any danger of defeat; 
now I ingeniously concluded that he 
had managed to disguise his under- 
standing as completely as his eyes, 
and that in each case he was equally 
successful, I had another argument 
in behalf of his self-command. He 
excelled in one acquirement, in the 
game of whist. I had been informed, 
“from the first authority,” as the 
newspapers say, that he was really an 
admirable oe one whom Captain 
Matthews bimeelf might have covet- 
ted as a partner, or dreaded as an 
opponent; but cards, which try the 
of every body else, only served 

to display the equanimity of his; he 
was contented to play or to set out, 
always ready to resign his seat to an- 
other, and neither bad cards or bad 
partners, blunders or revokes, ill hu- 
wour.or impertinence, or any of the 
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other amiable et esteras which usually 
flit about a card table in rapid succes. 
sion, ever had the least effect upon him, 
he preserved his silence, science, and 
patience in the midst of all. Now, } 
argued that if he could thus severely 
bear with ignorance and annoyance 
in a thing which he so plainly excel- 
led in, it was only candid to conclude 
that his patience with the follies and 
mistakes of the crowd, in matters of 
literature and general information, 
might arise not from congenial stu- 
pidity, but from an elevation of mind, 
that enabled him to look down on 
their blunders “ rather in sorrow than 
in anger.” I had heard that he re- 
tired early to rest, and rose late in 
the morning; I had no doubt that he 
indemnified himself in these hours 
for his apparent abstinence from 
books. I had certainly never seen any 
volume in his hand but the C—— 
Guide, or any newspaper but the 
C—— Chronicle ; but study is always 
best pursued in private, and if he 
wished to keep his love of literature 
a secret, he acted wisely in not giving 
the least clue to suspicion. I was 
soon, however, compelled to relin- 
quish this flattering hope, for one day 
when I happened to be staying m the 
same house with him, on returning 
into the drawing room after dressing 
for dinner, I found him alone in the 
identical position in which I had left 
him half an hour ago, with the Bride 
of Lammermuir on a sofa opposite to 
him, the Pirate on a table before 
him, and himself with the tiresome 
everlasting C—— Chronicle in his 
hand, which I had seen him poring 
over for two hours after breakfast, 
and every advertisement of which he 
must (or ought to) have known by 
heart. 

I must acknowledge that at this 
moment contempt for the first time 
began to mingle with my sensations 
of admiration: I thought it was pos- 
sible to be too quiet, too indifferent, 
too insensible. Soon, however, cooler 
and more rational thoughts returned ; 
if he had delighted in those dear 
works like myself and the rest of my 
readers, could he have preserved his 
enviable equanimity of temper? Must 
he not have felt emotions of peevish- 
ness towards a disobliging librarian, 
and gratitude towards a kind one, and 
anger against a slow reader, and 1n- 
dignation at a cold-hearted critic ¢ 
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Certainly if tranquillity of mind and 
spirit be worth attaining, we ought 
not to lavish too much love on any 
thing, especially on a tale of Walter 
Scott’s, for in such a case modera- 
tien is an absolute impossibility ; 
“ Jove wisely, not too well,’’ may do 
admirably for an aphorism, but acting 
up to it is quite out of the question. 
To leave Walter Scott, however, and 
to return to a very different person- 
age, the hero of my narration, I 
have just mentioned that his visible 
literary labours were bounded by the 
C—— Guide and Chronicle: this 
was one of the many proofs of his 
eatire and exclusive devotion to 
C——,; many persons, especially of 
his age and habits, are exceedingly 
fond, in whatever place and society 
they are fixed, of boasting of the far 
superior places and society which 
they formerly enjoyed: this instance 
of vulgarity and bad taste he was en- 
tirely free from. I never heard him 
allude to a single event of his early 
life; the waters of the C Spa 
seemed to have had the same effect 
on him as if he had swallowed a 
draught of Sadak’s Fountain of 
Oblivion. Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
even London itself, were talked of in 
his presence without the slightest 
symptom of recognition on his part; 
the Soho Bazaar, the Burlington 
Arcade, the Calton Hill, the Giant’s 
Causeway, the Tuileries at Paris, 
and the Carnival at Venice, none ex- 
cited a question, an observation, or 
even a look of interest. I was very 

ry once with a gentleman who said 
of him that “ he was a man who ap- 
peared to have gone through life 
with an idea and a half;” and still 
more so, with another wicked wit, who 
retorted that he supposed the “ idea” 
was concentered in the town of C—~—, 
but that he was at a loss to conjec- 
ture what the “ half” couldbe. But 
in the words of Pope's Parish Clerk, 
“Verily, these were sayings of men 
delighting in their own conceits more 
than in the truth,” and I do not know 
why I mention them, except that my 
natural sincerity and love of justice 
inclines me to favour the reader with 
something more than an ex parte 
Statement. In the course of an ac- 
quaintance of eighteen months, which 
in the unrestrained freedom of water- 
nip biace intercourse, is equal to one 
of eighteen years any where else, I 





never saw but two instances in which 
the enviable clock-work machinery of 
his mind was in the slightest degree 
disorganized; these I must confess 
gave me much pleasure ; they were so 
“ few and far between,” that they did 
not at all affect the general bearin 
of his character for equanimity, an 
they served me for a constant answer 
to the impertinent beings I have be- 
fore alluded to, who said that all his 
sensations were so completely frozen 
up, that they must be as insensible to 
the trials of life, as the limbs of a 
Greenland fisherman to the touch of 
the harpoon. 

One of these ebullitions of feeling 
was at the time when all the world 
were arguing and debating the 
chances for and against the reduc- 
tion of the interest of the Navy 
Fives; a lady in company, who had 
just sold out two thousand pounds 
from that suspicious stock, for the 
a ra of building a house, warmly 
leclared her persuasion that the re- 
duction was on the point of taking 
— when, contrary to his usual 

abits of reserve and taciturnity, and 
to his invariable rule of never contra- 
dicting any body, he vehemently and 
strongly protested that it was a mea 
sure which would be unfal, unjust, 
impossible—in short spoke just like 
any one else who was personally in- 
terested in the subject: this proved 
satisfactorily that his money was in 
the Navy Fives, and it still more satis- 
factorily proved that he was yet alive 
to something of human feeling: cer- 
tainly money was a very ignoble 
cause of excitation, but then the poet 
says,— 


“ Streams in deserts found seem sweet, 
All brackish though they be :” 


and excitation was so rare with him, 
that his friends could not afford to be 

articular respecting the quality of it. 

he second instance of animation was 
about ten months after the first. It 
was mentioned in his hearing, that a 
lady, much and deservedly disliked 
by all who had the misfortune of her 
acquaintance, was on the point of 
leaving London to return to C——, 
and he exclaimed, “ Mrs, H-— 
coming back to C——!” in a tone 
that I shall not easily forget; it was 
thoroughly different from his usual 
monotony of voice; it was hurried, 
palpitating, apprehensive: there was 
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real intonation and expression in 
it; it said as plainly as if it had 
been delivered by Charles Kemble 
or Macready, that if Mrs. H—— 
did come, she would come to his 
very great annoyance; no subse- 
quent question however could induce 
him to give an opinion about her ; he 
was instant'y on his guard again— 
niet, uninterested, and indifferent. 
When I quitted C—— I was really 
sorry to part from him, not on ac- 
count of his agreeable, but of his 
original qualities; there was not 
anothr person in C—— of whom I 
did not feel assured I should meet 
with the duplicate at Bath, where I 
was going; but I could not hope to 
meet with any one resembling him, 
“ none but himself could be his paral- 
lel.” My grief, I am sorry to confess, 
seemed to excite no corresponding 
sensation in his mind: sorry, did I 
say ? Ihope I am not so selfish—I 
would not have wished the “ keeping ” 
of his character destroyed for the 
sake of any gratification to my own 
vanity: three ebullitions of mortal 
feeling in a year and a half, would 
have been too much! I am glad I 
was not the cause of any such un. 
necessary waste of sensibility. I trust 
that in three days he thoroughly for- 
got the existence of such a being as 
myself, and I feel little doubt that 
such was really the case, for in fifty 
other similar instances, I have ob- 
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served how corfipletely he verified 
Mrs. Malaprop’s assertion, that “ for- 
getting is the easiest thing in the 
world, if people only choose to set 
properly about it.’ I have never 
seen him since the period I have just 
alluded to; but I have ofien heard 
from others, that he still “ keeps the 
noiseless tenor of his way ”’ amidst the 
noise and bustle of C—— ; and there 
he will probably remain for forty or 
fifty years longer, for I know no one 
more likely to turn the corner of a 
century; there is no jarring of pas: 
sions, no wear and tear of feelings, 
nothing to exhaust or corrode the 
machinery of life. There he may 
now be found, a natural curiosity, 
worthy the attention of all, as an ex- 
ainple of unruffled, unbroken serenity; 
he reminds the beholder of Rasselas 
in the Happy Valley, before he was 
seized with the inclination to stray 
from it: and earnestly do I wish that 
some future beholder may be more 
fortunate than myself in penetrating 
into the mystery of his past life, and 
may kindly acquaint the public 
whether jt was the loss of his friends, 
his wits, his fortune, or the lady of his 
love, that rendered him a quiet fix- 
ture at C——, and gave him in ex- 
change a gift more valuable than any 
or all of them—the gift of tranquil, 
unvaried peace of mind ! 


M. A. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 


THE following account is taken 
from an interesting journal kept by 
one of the commissioners, who rin 
the boundary line between Virginia 
and North Carolina, about a cen- 
tur st. 

TE gupllcues to be written by 
Wm. Bird, formerly ReceiverGeneral 
of the then colony of Virginia, and 
father of the late Col. Wm. Bird, of 
Westover, 

“In the evening we examined our 
friend Bear-skin concerning the re- 
ligion of his country; and be ex- 
plained it to us without any of that 
reserve, to which his nation is sub- 
ject in such matters. 

“He told us, He believed there 
was one supreme God, who had 





several subaltern deities under him; 
and that this master God made the 
world a long time ago. 

“ That he told the sun, moon, 
and stars their. business at the be- 
ginning, which they, with good 
looking afier, have performed ever 
since. 

“ That the same power that made 
all things at first, has taken care 
to keep them in the same method 
and motion ever since. 

* He believed that God had form- 
ed many worlds before he formed 
this; but that these worlds either 
grew old or ruinous, or were de- 
stroyed for the dishonesty of the 
inhabitants. 

“ That God is very just, and rery 
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ever well pleased with men 
a possess fhions God-like  qua- 
lities, ; 

“ That he takes good people into 
his. protection, makes them very 
rich, fills, their bellies plentifully, 

reserves them from sickness, and, 

rem beivg. surprised, and overcome 
by, their enemies. 

“But all such as tell lies, and 
cheat, those with whom they have 
deafings, he never fails to punish with 
sickness, poverty, abd hunger; and, 
after all, suffers them to be knocked 
on the bead and scalped, by those 
that fight against them. 

“He believed, afier death, both 

ood and bad people, are conducted 
by a strong guard into a great road, 
in which departed souls travel to- 
gether for some ‘time, till at a cer- 
tain distance, the road forks into 
paths; the oue extremely level, and 
the other stony aud mountainous, 

_* Here the good are parted from 
the bad by a flash of lightning—the 
first being hurried away tothe right, 
and, the other to the left, 

* The right hand road leads to a 
charming warm country, where the 
spring is everlasting, and every 
month is May, 

“® And as.the year is always in its 
youth, so are the people; and par- 
ticularly the women are bright as 
stars, and never scold, 

“"T hat in this happy climate there 
are deer, turkeys, elks, and buffaloes 
innumerable, perpetually fat and 
gentle; while the trees are load- 
ed with delicious fruit, ripening 
throughoat the four seasons. , 

“ That the soil brings forth spon- 
taneously, without the curse of 
labour; and so, very wholesome, that 
none who have the happiness to eat 
of it are ever sick, grow old, or die. 

“+ Near the entrance of this blessed 
land sits a venerable old man, on a 
mat richly woven, who examines 
all strictly who are brought before 


him ; and to whom, if they have be- 
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haved well, the guards are ordered 
to open, the] crystal gate, and Tet 
them into the land of delights. 

“ The left hand path is very, rug- 
ged and uneven, leading to a dark 
and barren region where it is al- 
ways wiuler. The ground fs the 
whole year round covered with snow, 
and nothing is to be seen on the 
trees but icicles. 

* All the people are hungry, yet 
have not a morsel to eat, except a 
biiter kind of. potatoe, that gives 
them the dry gripes, and fills their 
whole bodies with loathsome ulcers, 
that are insupportably painful, 

“ Here all the women are old and 
ugly, having claws like a panther, 
with which they fly upon the men 
that slight their passion. For it 
seems these haggard old furies ave 
intolerably fond, and expect a vast 
deal of cherishing. They talk much, 
and exceedingly shrill, giving ex- 
quisite pain fo the dram of the 
ear, which in that place of torment 
is so tender, that every sharp note 
wounds it to the quick. 

“At the end of this path sits a 
dreadful old woman ona monstrous 
toad-stool, whose head is covered 
with raftle snakes instead of tresses 5 
with glariug white eyes, which strike 
a terror ynspenkable into all that 
behold her. 

“This hag pronounces sentence of 
woe upon all the miserable wretches 
that held up their hands at her 
tribunal. Afler which they are 
delivered over to luge turkey buz- 
zards, like harpies, that fly away 
with them to the cretus above men- 
tioned. 

“* lere, alter they have been tor- 
menicd acertain number of years, 
according to their several degrees of 
guilt, they are again driven back 
into the world to try if they ,will 
mend their manners, and merit 4 
place, the next time, in the elysiuin 
of bliss.” 
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No. IV. 


* Bold Rob Roy, the sontherns say, 
i. now upon the border; 

Should he meet wi’ us the day, 
P'wad breed a sad disorder.” 


Tue narrative Iam now about to 
offer to the perusal of my readers will 
Tt little preface ; the rather pe- 
culiar circumstances it embodies oc- 
curred to a worthy relation of mine, 
and I therefore cannot more appro- 
priately designate it than by giving it 
the appellation of 

MY UNCLE’S TALE. 

It is now, said he, a considerable 
number of years ago, when I was in- 
vited to form part of a sporting muster 
of gentlemen at Wardour Castle, the 
magnificent seat of the Arundels, a 
family who date their honours from 
the wra of the Conqueror. I was 
then serving my last terms at Oxford, 
and, at the commencement of the va- 
cation, attended by a servant, I started 
on horseback for the scene of recrea- 
tion. I had occasion to pass though 
North Wiltshire, in my route, and 
It was about seven at night of the day 
I left Oxford that I was overtaken on 
Hungerford-down by a single horse- 
man, mounted on a strong, black geld- 
ing, and enveloped in a brown riding 
coat, which was buckled round his 
waist by a broad leathern strap, and 
which reached almost to his spurs. 
A wide brimmed, low crowned, hat 
half shaded a good humoured, ex- 
pressive countenance, and a rather 
gaily patterned silk handkerchief was 
carefully tied over his neck and chin; 
a hunting whip dangled in his right 
hand, and he was evidently one of 
those country grazier farmers who 
are pretty well to do in the world, 
and which are still to be met with in 
some parts of Wiltshire and the ad- 
Joining countie: 

His greeting smacked of indepen- 


Rea Rov NacGreaor. 


dence, yet it was spiced with good 
humour ; and there are few of us who 
would reject a sweetly seasoned cup 
because of its strength. 

“ Sharpish night, young gentleman, 
and not likely to mend, there is wind 
and sour weather in the moon’s cir- 
cle, her horns are awry. It a’nt the 
best road, neither, we a-cot to travel ; 
Pll make so bold as to bear you 
company, if you ride to the next 
town.” 

We jogged gently on together, and 
I presently learnt from -him that i: 
was the fair at Hungerford the next 
day, and that he was going there to 
purchase a horse. I was equail 
frank in telling him whence I h 
come, and we rode on together in 
mutual confidence. 

“From Oxford, eh, Sir; Well, to 
be sure, every man to his mind, as 
your water drinker says, but tio 
gloomy walls and black surplices for 
me. Pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and no learned lingos, say I—But 
you are desperate lively too, some- 
times: I hear ; black-strap, fox-hunt- 
inz, pretty girls, eh, Sir 2” 

“ We are not all as sober as our 
tutors think us, Mr. —— Brown, did 
you say was your name ?”’ 

“ Brown, Sir, John Brown of En- 
glefield, a man whose boast it is to 
have begun with a penny, and to be 
worth—but yonder’s the old town, 
and its right lucky you met witha 
friend—or you might have had one 
bed for your steed and yourself, and 
the broad sky and a turf pillow for 
your man.” 

We were soon at the inn yard, and 
my jolly farmer rode in with the au- 
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thority of an old acquaintance. “ Ah, 
Jem, my boy, how goes it with thee— 
why thou lookst as grinningly as 
though the collar of thy master’s cart 
horse was about thy neck—but they 
always laugh who win, and the poor 
nags must be griped now I ween to 
fill thy cheeks with their purloin’d 
provender. But stir thee, boy—here, 
ut my black and this ‘gentleman’ 5 
Lie in your best stalls, and accord- 
ingly as the beasts look in the morn- 
ing so shalt thou be requited. Come, 
young gentleman, a pipe and a glass 
wont break square, d’ye know, “this 
cold night”—and with that he intro- 
duced me to the house. 

Here were assembled that hetero- 
geneous muster of characters whi ich, 
on the eve of any particular ho! iday, 
or seldom occurring season o. busi- 
ness, usually congregate. Farmers 
who had sheep or oxen to dispose of 
wer2 in close conversation with the 
traders in those animals—here a horse 
dealer, eloquent in his cups, was puff- 
ing the extraordinary qualities ot his 
quadrupeds, and there a cheesefactor 
was sententious in praise of double 
Dorset or real Chedder; whilst a 
currier, with a voice potential as the 
duke’s, insisted, as in his school days, 
that there was “ nothing like leather” 
for the salvation of the state. Poli- 
tics and scandal, time out of mind, the 
topics of village alehouse coteries, in 
this instance, gave place to the ruling 
passion—and self interest, or in the 
present affair it were more correct to 
call it, the “main chance,” seemed 
the prevailing sentiment with all. 
Be it what it may, the landlord’s 
house, and the landlord’s cheer, were 
in high request, and I was compelled 
to be content to share with the rest 
the use. of a parlour, deeming it 
fortunate to secure a sleeping room 
to myself. 

Our appearance, and the authority 
Mr. Brown seemed to exercise, which, 
after I had seen his liberality in or- 
ders, I ceased to wonder at, obiained 
for-us seats in a pretty comfortable 
parlour, in which were assembled 
some half dozen of the better kind of 
visitors, and three or four of the re- 
putable tradespeople of the town. 

The entrance of a stranger invari- 
ably creates attention, and for a while 
impedes the current of general con- 
versation. Much of that curiosity and 
of that bashfulness which result from 


such an occurrence was in this case 
taken off by the hearty welcome given 
to my cheerful companion, and the 
perfect honesty and nonchalance with 
which he introduced me to his boon 
companions. 

“ What, Mr. Brown,” spoke two 
or three at a time, “ worthy Mr. 
Brown—a_ thousand welcomes old 
boy—true to your time and as hearty 
as ever—I warrant me we shall have 
the Monks at Malmesbury again when 
the clock strikes nine, and the old 
black horse is not in Roger Martin’s 
stable—but what’s the best news from 
your country, Master Brown, all 
turning soldiers I suppose?’ 

“ Fair and softly, good people, fair 
and softly; they who ride far have 
spent their breath in the air, and we 
who dine at twelve do sup before we 
prate. But upon my lite Iam right 
giad to see you all so cheerful; these 
wars, however they might agree with 
the state’s constitution, seems not to 
have troubled yours. But lack-a-day 
1 am forgetting my manners all this 
while—here is an acquaintance of 
mine of some half hour’s growth, I 
pray you be honoured with us. 
Come, young gentleman, a_pullet, 
some Kennet ale, and a el ass of Ge- 
neva wont spoil sport, nor drown the 
crotchets and quavers you bring away 
trom the parson’s town. Come 
bestir thee wench,” addressing the 
maid servant, “ do’st not see I have 
company ?” 

During our repast the conversation 
of the company grecually relapsed 
back to the subject ‘which had occu- 
pied them previously to our appear- 
ance—it happened to be a very com- 
mon one at that period, the feats and 
darings of noted highwaymen. 

“«y tell thee, friend Moody, ” said 
a well fed, corpulent person, w ho had 
appropriated one of the two rush- 
bottomed arm chairs to himself, “I 
tell thee Richard Turpin was hanged 
at Exeter.” 

“ And I tell you, Mr. Jennings 
and I had it from the cousin of the 
wife of one of the javelin men that 
waited upon the sheriff at that time, 
that he was hanged at W inchester ; 
and they do say ‘that it was coming 
out of the Black Swan yard there, 
when he offered the ostler a golden 

inea to let ‘un clap once his foot 
in the stirrup that he was nabbed by 
the constable; it was indeed a black 
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swan that Dick courted that day, 
however,” and Mr. Plumber and 
Glazier laughed as if he had said a 
thing. But Mr. Churchwarden 
foody, nothing daunted, returned to 
the charge by loudly vociferating, 
“ Why I ees neighbour Jen- 
nings, you will next say that it wer’nt 
from Southampton to York that Dick 
rode in one day, with a mutton chop 
tied to his horse’s tongue—for you 
might as well deny the one thing as 
the other—” “ And I do deny it, 
Mister Jennings.” “ Pardon me, 
gentlemen,” I mildly interfered,— 
“there are not wanting those, and 
men of good repute too, that say it 
was at York that the famous ‘ Cate- 
ran’ of Essex of whom you speak, 
suffered. But I believe it will be 
found that there is considerable dark- 
ness thrown over his last hours, and 
that though there actually exists a 
record of his trial and condemnation, 
no document remains sufficiently ex- 
one of his execution. But you 
ave still, I have heard, a knight of 
the road little behind Richard in the 
art of ‘ stand and deliver,’ that has 
occasionally paid a well booted tra- 
veller a visit on our Wiltshire downs; 
has it happened to “y of you to have 
had your path crossed by the adven- 
turer?” 

“The Lord forbid, young gentle- 
man,” spoke two or three of the com- 
pany, “ the Lord forbid that ever our 
purses and Bolter should have claimed 
acquaintance—it was but Friday night 
last past that a gentleman traveller 
was eased of his saddle bags as he 
rode through Savernake; and the 

roduce of ten quarters of good bar- 
ey which old farmer Gerrard was 
taking home from the Vize market, 
changed owners the same night. But 
come, Master Brown, do you and the 
gentleman draw your chairs nearer, 
and we'll Anock down the auctioneer 
for a song”—and this common piece 
of wit set the room laughing again. 

“ Ay, a song, a song,” roared the 
company, “ come, come, Master 
James, don’t dwell upon it, as you 
say in your pulpit, but set things 
a-going”—and the speaker laughed 

in as though he were the spirit of 
Joe Miller. 

“ Well, gentlemen, if I mast I 
must, but really I don’t think I can 
recollect a song, and I have such a 
cold; nevertheless, help me out, and 
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mind the chorus, gentlemen.” And 
after a few well acted emphatic hems, 
and a pulling up of the neckcloth, 
Mr. James began his melody :— 


** To sing you a song, sirs, it is my in. 
tention 

Nobody to name and nobody to mention ; 

And though I may speak of a few should 
be blamed, 

No one can be angry when nobody’s 
named. 


Chorus, gentlemen— 


** Nobody, nobody, 
Nobody, nobody, nobody, no! 


* You may say ————— ” 


But the worthy dealer in lots and 
pledges found nodody a frail ally, and 
wanted somebody to give him more 
assistance than any of us were enabled 
to afford. He broke down in at- 
tempting a second verse. 

“A hole in the ballad, upon my 
life, gentlemen; do some person be 
so kind as to sing for me—come, Mr. 
Brown, you sing a good stave, favour 
us now for old acquaintance sake.” 

* With all my heart, with all my 
heart, and as we have been talking a 
little about thieves, and Turpins, and 
Bolters, and the like, why, I’ll suit my 
song to the subject, and hum you a 
short ditty of the highway. — 


* You may talk of your heroes, and men 
of renown, 

Who have battled for honour, or fought 
for a crown, 

But he whe made most by his arm it is 
certain 

From the great world’s Aighways was 
surely Dick Turpin. 

Sing Tantarara rogues all, rogues all. 


‘“¢ The senator, lawyer, and parson would 
play, 
Their parts in the drama of life who but 
' 


But when o’er life’s stage night bad 
dropped her dark curtain 
There never was actor so shrewd as Dick 
Turpin. 
Sivg Tantarara, &c. 


“ The acts that he play’d, and the scenes 
that he wrought, 

Were as bold as the thunder, and rapid 
as thought, 

And though the dark forest this night he 
is skirting, 

Next day, like a harlequin, off is Dick 
Turpin. 

Sing Tantarara, &c, 
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“ His throne was his saddle, his sceptre 
his sword, 

His pistols decrees, and the law was his 
“word, 

And all that the mighty are fond of 
asserting 

Is left in the shade by the deeds of Dick 
Turpin. 

Sing Tantarara, &e.’’ 

“ An excellent song truly, and well 
sung too, Master Brown,” said the 
portly Mr. Jennings, “ by my con- 
science I would rather have rode a 
hunting upon a pack-horse in the dog 
days, than have passed to the best 
lord’s house in Epping after sunset 
with the chance of Dick for a visitor. 
But they tell me our Turpin is as 
terrible, and quite as much of a bully 
cock.” 

“ Not so bad, not so bad neighbour 
Jennings,” said my new acquaintance, 
with some animation; “ bless your 
heart, there is not on occasions a 
fellow more civil than Jem in the 
three kingdoms. Blood too, blood is 
not to the fellow’s fancy, and I have 
been told he would rather forego a 
few gold pieces than crack crowns for 
them. {have myself rode over Lyde- 
way with Jem, and we have had a 
royst together at the Druid’s Head, 
but I always took care to shew him I 
had my bull-dogs with me; and I yet 
count John Brown with a good horse 
beneath him, fair play, and a brace of 
these teasers, as good a man, whether 
the red sun shine, or the cold moon 
glitters above us, as Jem, ride where 
he will.” 

“What sort of a man is this 
Bolter ?” I ventured to inquire. 

Much about my size and make I 
take it, Mister Student : a trifle taller 
it may be, and paler in the face than 
I now appear, for trust me I find our 
landlord's tap none of the coolest. 
He has a merry eye too, and can turn 
a ditty decently. 1 rememb.r hear- 
ing him sing a ballad that was made 
upon an encounter he once had with 
a miller, a thoronzh good man, and 
who went out with the avowed pur- 
pose of trying the strength of his 
arm and cudel with Bolter. The 
song is of the quaintest, an olden- 
time melody ; this is it, 


The miller of Handley was bold of mind, 
And a stalwart knave was be, 
And a better and braver aot ove could 
find 
In all the West Countree. 


And the miller of Handley be. mounted 
his vrey, 
And rode over hill and fell, 
*Till be came to the pass o the dingled 


way 
Where the freebooter spoke bis spell. 


And then uprose that highwayman bold 
Whose prowess the miller would try, 
And he shouted “ stand and deliver” thy 

gold, 
Or ‘here like a caitiff die. 
But the other langhed, and pluck’d from 
his side 
A plant of the oaken bough, 
And he swore, though death should be- 
come lis bride, 
To break it on Bolter’s brow. 
Then the robber loon he leap’d from bis 
horse, 
As the miller be jump’ to the ground, 
And they plied their cudgels with right 
rood force 
For many a merry round, 
And there they fought by the clear moon- 
light, 
*Till the sweat did fall like rain, 
And the turf was worn in the spot of the 
fight, 
And mark’d with many a stain. 
But Bolter spoke—*“ There are sounds I 
trow 
Of horsemen that come this way, 
And thou woulds’t not have me taken 
now 
Till we know who wins the day. 
So the miller be mounted and wended 
home, 
And be knew spite his bravery, 
That be ulways could find when he chose 
to roam, 
One other as good as he,”’ 


After this song the company be- 
gan gradually to disperse, and the 
ersevering John Brown himself at 
ast yielded to fatigue, and we bade 
ani night and parted. The next day 
I was at Wardour, 

The birds were plenty, the hunting 
good, and the cheer of the feast boards 
would have satisfied your epicures of 
Rome in its most dainty days; in 
short three weeks of hilarity and hap- 
piness flew over my head as they were 
but as many days, and it was with 
the sincerest regret that I acknow- 
ledged the arrival of the hours of de- 
parture, 

The day previous to the farewell I 
devoted to a thorough survey of the 
most interesting portions of War- 
dour’s domain, which, with a wonder- 


ful fatuity of ill taste I had deiven off 


to the latest possible moment., The 
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ruins of the old castle, the scene of 


the firmness and patriotism of Blanch 
of Arundel, was among the latest 
of the scenes I visited, and in the 
banquetting room, which yet remains 
entire, dinner for three or four of us was 
provided, I was sitting in this apart- 
ment, and sketching a portion of the 
majestic ruin near me, when beside 
some other strangers that were gazing 
upon it, I observed one that particu- 
larly arrested or diverted my attention 
from every other object. He wasa 
man of powerful stature, and there 
was much resolution, mixed with some 
cunning, pourtrayed in his counte- 
nance. Labour had evidently made 
some inroads upon his forehead, 
but years had not yet quenched the 
bright and active eyes that seemed to 
take me prisoner. Like the light- 
house in the ocean, storms*and the 
war of waves had evidently shook the 
structure, but the pilot flame burned 
still clear and faithful upon its crown. 
His whole manner was that of a 
visitor more for the purpose of kill- 
ing time, than gaining much informa- 
tion, for he spoke to.those about him 
of having been unwillingly detained 
in the neighbourhood in consequence 
of his horse losing a shoe, and that 
“as he hated an idle life, and as he 
had heard much talk of the old pile 
before him, which looked for all the 
world like a man of war after an en- 
gagement, he had strolled here whilst 
the farrier doctored his horse and the 
cook his steak.” By the bye he 
looked into the room in which I was 
seated, and cast a hurried glance 
around it. I was more than ever con- 
vinced we had somewhere met, and 
yet I did not recollect any of my ac- 
quaintance who exhibited a dark gun- 
powder mark high up in the forehead, 
or whose face was spotted or en- 
grained with the like ingredient, and 
I saw him depart without having satis- 
fied a painful curiosity. 1 was with- 
held by some unaccountable controul 
from seeking its development; but I 
believe most of us have had ere now, 
occasion to wonder at our apathy, or 
our forbearance, on particular occa- 
sions. 

A day or two after this, I quitted 
Wardour, but who should overtake 
me on my road but my old friend 
John Brown of Englefield, He was 
habited pretty nearly m the same 
costume as when we met at Hunger- 
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ford, but he rode a different horse, 
and his beaver was lighter, and there 
was plainly to be seen the powder 
mark on his forehead. Jobn Brown 
of Englefield was evidently the 
stranger of the ruins. He recognized 
me, but there was brevity in his 
greeting, and agitation in his words, 

* What my young gentleman, you 
again! How fares it? A bonny 
bright morning for those who ride 
not in haste, but were it as dark as 
death I must be onwards—danger is 
in my path if I lose a in tarrying 
—my summons is sudden, and will 
excuse my bluntness: they who ride 
to secure another guest sort of a 
legacy than that they fear, must not 
have ceremony for their chamber- 
lain. Farewell my boy, along life and 
a merry one to you, and when you 
travel that road forget not Englefield 
and honest Master Brown ;” and he 
dug the rowells into his horse’s flank 
ere I could give him my greeting, but 
I sent it on the winds after him. 

It was about two years after this 
event that business called me to 
Winchester, and which place, on my 
arrival, late in the evening, I found 
in considerable bustle and animation, 
It was during the hottest period of the 
American war, and a considerable 
camp was then forming in the neigh- 
bourhood. But independent of this 
influx of military, an occurrence of 
narrower, but for the moment, acute 
interest, seemed to employ the city’s 
tongue and ears. Bolte:, the cele- 
brated highwayman of the West, was 
to yield his forfeit life on the morrow. 

I had never seen an execution: 
curiosity got the better of good feel- 
ing, and I determined to be a witness 
of the terrible end ofa felon. I must 
confess too, that the fame of the man, 
and the stories that were told of his 
intrepidity, not a little increased the 
desire I felt to be at the place of 
death, and to witness the eifect its 
horrors would have upon him who 
had dared the grim tyrant a hundred 
times with only the cloak of night for 
his ally, and his own might for his de- 
fence. I suffered for my temerity. 

I awoke vision-liarassed, and with 
a sense of restlessness and undefinable 
dread, early on the fatal morning. The 
town was awake before me, and small 
parties of its inhabitants were col- 
lected at the corners of the streets, 
and in the yard of the inn, full of sur- 
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mise and busy anticipation. I went 
through: the forms of a breakfast, but 
f could not eat, the victuals seemed 
to taste of bitterness and the grave, 
and I hurried away and plunged into 
the throng of the populace, which 
now, like agitated waves, rolled irre- 
gularly and precipitously towards one 
point, where like a black rock of de- 
struction, or the shoal between this 
world and the next, stood the scaf- 
fold, with its ugly paraphernalia, 
stemming the rapidity of the element. 
[ was fortunate, or wretched enough, 
to obtain a comparatively excellent 
situation ; but the sound and the hum 
of conflicting voices, like the moaning 
of winds, the careless visages of some 
visitors, the fearful ones of others, the 
cries of women—for the devil curi- 
osity had triumphed over their na- 
tures, and the curse of Paradise was 
upon them—the vociferations and the 
oaths of men, who with the grave and 
the coffin of a fellow creature almost 
in view, recked not of the judgment 
to come; the dreadful pause and the 
fluttering fear before and attendent 
upon the acting of a dreadful thing ; 
the suspense worse than reality; dread 
undefined, and horror accumulated— 
all this and these seemed to environ 
me round about, to chain me in 
breakless fetters, and to weigh heavy 
upon my heart, every moment grow- 
ing more and more sick. Giddiness 
too came upon me, and*the spot on 
which I stood was to my diseased 
imagination as the suminit of a pre- 
cipice, or the cap of a tower, the least 
movement of which—and it seemed 
to rock to and fro—would precipitate 
me into annihilation. 


field! 


When, however, our senses are tot- 
tering strong incentives will restore 
them. A shout from the farthest 
crowd and the rattle of wheels called 
back the colour to my cheeks and the 
faiticing pulse to my heart; the next 
moment the people simultaneously 
waved backwards from the foot of the 
scaffold, and the cart with its doomed 
lading was halted at its foot. The’ 
culprit’s back, as he stood upright in 
the vehicle, was towards me, but in 
the next moment the clank and rattle 
of irons smote upon my ear, and I 
saw him leap fearlessly and audacious- 
ly upon the scaffold, the loose placed 
boards of which echoed his heavy 
tramp. I cannot describe his dress, 
nor his gait, nor his behaviour, for the 
moment he turned towards, and gave 
one wild glare upon the populace, his 
eye met mine, the scenes of Hunger- 
ford and’ Wardour passed as a phan- 
tasmagoria by me, for there in the per- 
son of the felon Bolter, stood their 
demon spirit, John Brown of Engle- 
[ saw no more—I closed my 
eyes to the last scene of his history 
—If[ could not witness the death 
struggles of him who had broke bread 
with me, and I only knew he was no 
more by the one deep sigh, and a few 
stifled screaches, that came from that 
vast multitude. I rushed in despera- 
tion from the place of the dead, when 
the parting of the populace, flowing 
off into different channels, gave me 
egress, and I heard no more of that 
bold bad plunderer than that, “ he 
had™ died”? (and the inconsiderate 
speakers deemed it a triumph) “ with 
resolution, and as a man!” 


ON THE EARLY FAT OF GENIUS. 


ed 


* Whom the gods love die young.” 


ByRon. 


Ir is a striking fact, tat genius is 
Often attended by quick decay and 
premature death. The frequency 
of the fact prevents ridicule from 
attaching to an attempt made, in 
gravity, to account for it. Genius 
when brought into material union, 


loves to dwell in the most spiritual 
form—the pale cheek, the dim eye, 
and the sck'y frame. We seldom 


find that Promethean fire animating 
the coarse form of a ploughman. 
Besides, it heightens the preciousness 
of the gift when genius is bestowed 
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only for a brief time, irradiating with 
intellectual light the young and up- 
tainted soul, and hurrying the posses- 
sor quickly away to an early tomb. 
It would look like a prostitution of 
its sacredness if it were doomed long 
to veg and display its rich blos- 
soms in a bleak and uncongenial soil. 
Phrenologists tell us that a large de- 
velopment of the back part of the 
head is generally found in union with 
the nerve, muscle, and form, which 
are proofs of a vigorous constitution ; 
and that an ample forehead is gene- 
rally the mark of ill health and a 
feeble frame. The want of faculties 
which, according to the Spurzheim 
doctrine, could only be purchased. by 
the sacrifice of sound health, wili not 
be regretted by vulgar and stoutly- 
built persons, who have no taste for 
intellectual enjoyment. The poet 
may at times regret the’ doom of 
suffering under the pangs of disease; 
but he will scarcely wish for a robust 
frame, at the expense of the faculties 
that are the chief source of his en- 
joyments. 

The inability that results from a 
sickly frame to participate in the 
sports of boyhood, must create a taste 
for mental pleasures. He who feels 
that he was not made for deriving any 
satisfaction from vulgar delights, will 
turn, for pleasure, to commune with 
his own heart, and with nature. There 
is no likelihood that revelling amid 
the bright forms summoned up by ima- 
gination, will leave a wish to mingle 

in in “ the clamorous fray of 


squabbling imps :” 


“ For none bave vainly e’er the muse 
pursued ; 

And those whom sbe delights regret no 
more 

The social joyous hours, while wrapt they 
soar 

To worlds unknown, and live in fancy’s 
charm.’’ 


The objects in the living world will 
soon be thought prosaic, vulgar, and 
disgusting, when beheld in contrast 
with the spiritual beauty of the ob- 
jects. jn. the world of imagination. 

e aversion of “ youn win” to 
noisy pleasures, and his Seiiaons for 
solitude, are finely described in “ The 
Minstrel.” He “ever fled concourse, 
noise, and toil;” he grew up ito 
intellectual manhood amid the calm 
scenes of naturey 
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“The warbling woodland, the resound- 
ing shore, 


The pomp ofgroves, the garniture of fields.” 

The freedom of the mind, in slow 
disease, from the intrusion of distract. 
ing objects, allows the undivided ex. 
ercise of attention. The “ clog and 
clay ofours” that weighs down and 
materializes the spirit “ dissolves be. 
fore its time;” and the soul can range 
without controul over nature, or float 
a'vay, without any opposing tide, on 
the ocean of “ bright imaginings.” 
The power of lingering disease to eli. 
cit intellect is frequently exhibited 
strikingly in the development of the 
mental faculties in victims of con 
sumption, who, when hale and vigor- 
ous, were far from being of an intel- 
lectual turn. Itis even no uncommon 
thing for lunatics to recover reason 
just before death. The light that was 
darkened by a covering of materiality, 
sheds a few fitful gleams when the 
veil is being torn aside for ever. 

One may find, in the works of sickly 
genius, mary descriptions exquisitely 
natural and touching of its own mors 
bid state. There is a melancholy 
charm in poetry that has been written 
under the pressure of slow disease. 
I shall draw no examples from the 
ancients, for they seem scarcely to 
have known what it meant, and there 
are sufficiently numerous illustrations 
of the sickliness and early death of 
genius in the history of the moderns. 
The “ divine”’ Raphael was cut offin 
the bloom of manhood.  Ariosto’s 
health was delicate. In assigning his 
reasons for his refusal to follow the 
Cardinal du Este to Hungary, he al- 
luded, with playful gaiety, to his ina- 
bility to bear the chilling blasts from 
the mountains, and the change from 
intense cold to heat. 


“So mia natura come mal conviensi 
Co’ peddi verni, e costa sotto il Polo 
Gli avete pid che nell’ Italia intensi, 
Enon mi noceresse il heddo svio 
Ma il caldo delle stirpe ch’6 si infesto, 
Che pitt che dalla Reste me gli: volo. 
Ne il verno altrove s’abita in cotesto 
Paese, vi si mangia gioca bee, 
Fuor che dormir vi si fa nitt’il resto. 
Ché giundi vien come sorbir si dee 
L’ana'che tien sempre in pavers i 
fratto, 
Detie montagne prossime Ril >. 
Dal vaper che dal stomaco elev: to, 
“Pa @atatro alla resta e cala al petto 
Mi monei una notte soffocato.”’ 
Satira Seconda. 


« i *A) \ tA t 
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After the writing of this satire, his 
health became still more delicate, and 
he soon fell into a rapid decline. 

Pope’s imperfections of form are 
well known, though he is said to have 
been beautiful in youth. 

Rochester, Otway, Parnell, and 
Michael Bruce, died young. Gray 
had a delicate constitution. He un- 
dertook his travels in search of 
health. There are several lines in 
the epistle written during sickness 
“ad amicos.” 

Perhaps no poet awakened, after 
death, more’ mtense interest than 
Chatterton. He came to London in 
gay hope of literary fame. The 
“ sunny visions” that “floated” be- 
fore him soon fled. He was driven 
in a few months, by positive want, to 
become a suicide. We almost with- 
hold credence from the acquisition 
alleged to have been made by a boy 
not quite eighteen years of age at 
death, who had no better opportunity 
for mental culture than that which the 
routine of a charity school, and, after- 
wards, an attorney’s office, afforded. 
Chatterton was a literary phenomenon, 
whose amazing powers we are at a loss 
toacecount for,even when we take into 
account the enthusiasm peculiar to 
youthful genius, the intervals of study 
snatched from the vulgar toil of copy- 
ing dull parchments, and the midnight 
hours spent in pursuit of literary dis- 
tinction. He acquired, in obscure life, 
such a knowledge of ancient language, 
and heraldic ray oe as enabled 
him to forge poems that were received 
by a large portion of the literary world 
as the + er emer of a writer of the 
fifteenth century. Such was the ama- 
zing variety of his powers, that he 
forged even architecture and heraldry. 
In the articles he wrote for the peri- 
odical works of the time, after being a 
few months in London, he depicted, 
with playful and piquant gaiety, the 
light and flying shadows of fashion- 
able folly. 

It is painful to think that “ chill 

nury” should so often have “ shed 
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in reviewing the fate of genius. The 
monodies on Chatterton, and the elo- 
quent tributes in prose paid to him 
after his death, came too late to save 
him from perishing through cold ne- 
glect. How would that youth of 
buoyant hope have joyed, had he re- 
ceived, while living, the homage ex- 
torted by his genius after death,—the 
warm “ greetings” paid to his 





--— * young-eyed poesy, 
All deptly marked as hoar antiyuity.”’ ® 

It is now a melancholy pleasure to 
contemplate the intellectual eminence 
which “the sweet harper of time- 
shrouded minstrelsy,” had he lived to 
manhood, would have attained; the ex- 
pansion of the germs of poetry found 
here and there in the poems he ascribed 
to Rowley, into rich blossoms of song, 
and the subsiding of the scepticism of 
wild youth into the purer thought and 
calmer hope of maturer age, 

Chatterton alluded at times in his 
poetry to his occasional mental de- 
pression. The following lines are not 
by any means the best in his “ Mis- 
cellanies.” 

* Joyless T seek the solitary shade, 

Where dusky contemplation veils the 

scene ; 
The dark retreat (of ledfless branches 
made), 

Where sick’ning sorrow wets the yel- 

low’d green.”’ 

Some of the lines ke wrote on the 
death of his friend Powell were pro- 

hetically applicable to his own early 
ate. 
“ But fate has snatch’d thee,—early was 
thy doom ; 
How soon enclosed within the silent 
tomb!”’ 

Perhaps the most touching and beau- 
tiful allusion to his own deserted state 
is in the * Ballad of Charity,” written 
a short time before his death. 


‘‘ Haste to the church glebe-house, 
asbrewd manne, 

Haste to thy kiste, thie only dorhouse 
bedde, . ' : 

Call as the claie, which will gre on thie 





hedde, 
er | mildew” on high intel- 1s charitie and love aminge high elves ; 
lect. e name of Spenser and  Kniglites and barons live for pleasure and 
Otway arise painfully to our memory —_— themselves!” 
* Coleridge’s Monody. 


E. M. June, 1825. 
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Henry Kirke White's fate resembled 
Chatterton’s in many points, He 
died at the age of twenty-one. He 
bad the same burning thirst after 
knowl He made, in his short 
life, the same astonishing progress. 
He attained the highest universit 
honours, in a very brief time of appli- 
cation. He left papers on “ law, - 
tricity, chemistry, the Latin and Greek 
languages, on history, chronology, di- 
vinity, the fathers, &c. Nothing 
seemed to have escaped him.”’* 
Henry, however, did not meet with 
the cold neglect Chatterton perished 
under. He was befriended, caressed, 
and admired in life. The sorry scrib- 
bler, who endeavoured to put down 
his little volume, by a bold and flip- 
pant criticism, failed in the pitiful 
attempt. The charge of licentious- 
ness made against Chatterton was, 
probably,+ unjust. There was no 
shadow of blot on Henry’s character. 
He was a being of perfect gentleness, 
affection, and purity. I would not 
bring myself to wish that. he had 
lived longer. The anticipations of 
fame after death, in which he in- 
dulged, were prophetic : 

“Yet may not undistinguished be my 
grave ; 

But there at eve may sOme congenial 
soul 

Duly resort, and shed a pious tear,” &c. 


_ The “pious tear” has been drop- 
ped over his grave. He has been to 
the young, poet what Chatterton was 
to him. e union in Kirke White 
of.moral purity and high genius has 
spoken, in the cause of virtue, in 
Jouder voice than “ thousand homi- 
lies.” His history has acquired, from 
his early fate, a vivid and enchanting 
interest, which, had he lived to man- 
hood, it would not have possessed. 
The knowledge that the. seeds of 
death were thickly oc in him, and 
were ripening 5 ily into death, 
has ued mak Bad a Remains” a 
power of awakening, even in prosaic 
and cold-hearted readers, a poetic 
sympathy which youth, virtue, and 

enius could not inspire, unless hal- 
a by an early decay. There is a 

melancholy that purifies the heart in 
the contemplation of genius wast- 
oi ing:away under disease, of literary 





2 Southey’s Liles. 5 





¢ See Gregory’s Lilie, . Milles, Prel. Dis. &c. 
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honour acquired at the expense of 
life, of intense application to study, 
made under the knowledge that the 
*dews-of death will soon sit on the 
forehead.” The history of White's 
young and fervent enthusiasm raises 
the mind above the dull and grovelling 
realities of life into the world of 
poetry, «f pure thought and lofty 
aspiration ; melts away from the heart 
that apathy to generous sentiment 
which intercourse with the world is 
apt to induce; and awakes burning, 
undefined, and invaluable longings 
after similar excellence. 

There are numerous anticipations 
in Henry’s poetry of the fate that 
awaited him. Some of the lines in 
the “ Fragment of an Ode to the 
Morn” are strikingly descriptive of 
the disease that preyed on him: 

‘* These feverish dews that on my temples 
hang, 

This quivering lip, those eyes of dying 

flame,— 
These, the dread signs of many a secret 
pang, 

These are the meed of him who pants 

for fame !’’ 

The sonnet, written at midnight 
“ To a Taper,” is pensively beautitul: 

** #£ © & # # 
“By thy pale ray I raise my languid 
head, 

My eye surveys the solitary gloom ; 
And the sad-meaning tear, unmix’d with 

dread, 

Tells thou dust light me to the silent 

tomb. 
Like thee I wane, —like thee my life's last 


ray 
Will fade in loneliness, unwept, away.” 


Some of his pictures of consump- 
tion are almost painfully true to na- 
ture: 

“ Twill 
Flush her cheek, and bleach her skin, 
And feed on the vital fire within : 
Lover, do not trust her eyes, 
When they sparkle most ste dies !” 


The allusion to the * chill. blast 
thrown o'er” his young hopes, in the 
“ Lines written on the Prospect of 
Death,” can be read by no one with- 
out emotion : 


“ Aye, I had planned full many @ san- 
guine scheme 
Of earthly happiness—romantic sobemes, 


- 
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And fraught with loveliness; and it is 
hard 
To feel the hand of death arrest one’s 


steps, 
Tbrow a chill blight o’er all one’s budding 
hopes,” &c, 


The fate of Mrs. Henry Tighe, al- 
though she did not die at so early an 
age as Chatterton and Kirke White, 
awakes. as deep interest. There is a 
melancholy, perhaps more pensively 
delightful, in the view'of female beauty 
fading away, and growing pale, and 
at length withered; of female genius, 
cheered under slow disease by “ de- 
lightful visions” of love, and beauty, 
and poetry; of female loveliness, 
famed to be the ornament of polished 
life, and the delight of all hearts, 
attempting, under consumption, to 
soothe the sorrows of other hearts,* 
than in the contemplation of mascu- 


lme genius cut off in youth. There 

are many beautiful allusions in Mrs. 

Tighe’s sonnets, and in her shorter 

poems, to the consuming disease un- 

der which she languished. The con- 

cluding stanza of “ Psyche” is so 

exquisitely beautiful, that I shall not 

injure its effect by other quotations : 

““ Dreams of delight, farewell! your 
charms no more 

Shall gild the hours of solitary gloom! 

The page remains—but can the page re- 
store 

The vanish’d bowers which fancy sought 
to bloom? 

Ab, no! her smiles no longer can illume 

The path my Psyche treads no more for 
me ; 

Consigned to dark oblivion's silent tomb, 

The visiovary scenes no more I see, 

Far from the fading lines the vivid colours 


flee!” 
C. M. 


THE ENGLISH LABOURER AND AMERICAN SLAVE 
CONTRASTED. 





To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


Sir, 

Lizerty of speech, and a free dis- 
cussion of whatever may prove bene- 
ficial to society, is the peculiar 
prerogative, the birthright of English- 
mem. Nor is it. possible for this 
privilege to be better employed, than 
in the examination of a subject imme- 
diately affecting that most useful 
body of his majesty’s subjects—the 
labouring classes. 

Every thing requisite to the com- 
mon nécéssities of life—all that the 
world. regards as elegant or magnifi- 
cent—wealth, and whatever it may 


‘““produce its rich possessor, is the pro- 


a. 


“ductof labour. 


“The labourer is, therefore, a most 


‘ Important member of society, because 


on his exertions the community 


_ exists, 


The great family of a nation may 


».b@.compared to a pyramid, divided 


into three compartments, whereof 


I> ats 


the labourers of every descrip- 
tion, whether manufacturing or 
agricultural, form the base. The 
capitalists, the central department ; 
and the ruling intelligence, the high- 
est region, verging to the extreme 
point or head. The two latter 
departments, rest upon the base, 
and on its solidity and consequent 
steadiness their security rests. 

This solidity, contemplated im a 
political sense, exists in the prospe- 
rity of those, of whom this base of 
society is formed. 

It is the cement which keeps them 
united and firm, as the stones of a 
building, in their respective stations. 

In the prosperity of an individual 
is involved his contentment ‘and 
liberty; while, on the other hand, 
indigence torments a man with’ dissa- 
tisfaction, and confinés *him' ifi'the 
heavy irons of want, ~~ . 


The labouring man,“ pdssessing the 


“+ 


“#2 Nfost sweet would to my soul the hope appear,* @iliv0%. * 


That sorrow in my verse a charm might find,”’ &c. 
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bounties of nature, is very seldom 
actuated by speculative theory, or 
those other superfluities which stimn- 
late the craving anxiety of the more 


refined part of society. Because, 
like the cock upon his dung-hill, he 
prefers the barley-corn, and rejects 
the diamond as a useless thing. 

“ Necessity” (says an old proverb) 
“is the mother of invention,” and 
men, under the pangs of indigence, 
are often found resorting to mischiev- 
ous inventions for welief. Hence 
arise every species of crime, discon- 
tent, combinations, fraud, turbu- 
lence. It was a saying of the great 
Henry the Fourth, of France, “ If I 
live, there shall not be a labourer in 
my kingdom, who cannot put a fowl 
in his pot.” “Live and let live,” is 
an excellent maxim; the best security 
of kings, potentates, and their go- 
vernments; a far surer protection to 
them, and the peace of society, than 
the bayonets and cutlasses of a hired 
soldiery. 

These realms should be the land of 
good social feeling and good cheer: 
how far they deserve this honourable 
distinction, may be elucidated by the 
proposed comparison between the 
state of a British labourer and an 
American negro slave. 

I write from 13 years’ acquaintance 
with the habits of the former subject, 
and from having visited the United 
States, and attentively observed the 
condition of the latter. 

The English peasant is born in 
what is called a free country, and 
deemed a participator of English 
liberty. Abont the age of ten years, 
he commences hard labour, and 
works ten hours in the day, as a cow 
boy or plough. driver, For the 
greater part of the ensuing seven 
years, his labour only procures him 
food; towards the latter end of this 
period, it begins to afford him cloth- 
ing also. Manhood approaches—he 
is taught by the clergyman or preacher 
of his parish, to walk in all the ordi- 
nancés of Christianity, and to avoid 
fornication as a deadly sin, and a 
-basterd, offspring is marked with a 
badge of infamy. ‘The invincible law 
of nature, and the fixed law of the 
dand, urgehim to matrimony. A fa- 
mily increases, and the utmost exer- 
tion of his bodily power is scareély 
adequate to afford them the common 
necessaries of life. The least inter- 
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ruption of daily labour, throws him on 
his parish for relief; he is unavoid- 
ably driven to this source of legal 
beggary, and the honest pride of 
many a manly heart is often wounded 
by being thrown on the precarious 
benevolence of the thrifty farmer, 
and dependent for bread upon the 
good will of those who thus rule his 
destinies. | 

He is goaded into the most cringing 
servility, to obtain bread; and, as it 
is hard to please all men, a word,) or 
look of offence, often cause himto be 
driven away, half relieved, by the 
bounty of a parish vestry. 

But, if he enjoy constant and unin- 
terrupted health, he is yet from 
“hand to mouth,” and unable to 
provide aught for illness or old age; 
in either state of imbecility, he is 
again unavoidably thrown upon the 
bounty of his parish, and his grey 
hairs descend in the extreme of penu- 
ry, and often in sorrow to the grave. 

The American negro slave is the 
property of his master, whose interest 
it is to foster him with the greatest 
care, I have often seen the young 
negroes of an American planter suf- 
fered to play in the parlour, with his 
own children, and fed with food of 
equal quality, About the age of 12, 
they are put to labour. Their hours 
of work are not longer than with us 
in England, As manhood increases, 
there js no restraint upon the ener- 
gies of nature; they court or “ fro- 
lic” (as it is termed) among their 
lovers, without restraint—marry, if 
they prefer it, and get children at 
their ease, without the least care of 
providing for them, and thus enjoy 
all the advantages of opulence. 

Labour they must, or be whipped. 
“ Sed labor ipse voluptes.” Even 
labour itself is a pleasure, where it is 
not urged to excess, and its subjects 
enjoy, without care, the bounties of 
nature, 

But upon the abuse of a negro 
slave, by excessive labour, there 1s 
the most effectual check that can be 
named—his master’s interest, with 
which his health and strength are 
combined, 

Independent of these advantages, 
the slaves are sufficiently clad, and 
are allowed some perquisites. 
“Thave seen them, of a summer’s 
evening, issuing from, between the 
woods in their canoes, bringing for 
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sale the superabundant fruit of the 
planter’s orchard, to the vessels that 
sail inland up their navigable rivers; 
and among them I have observed the 
most powerfully athletic men, which 
is a proof that their slavery does not 
in the least injure their natural 
energy. 

The condition of an American 
slave, with half a dozen children, is 
certainly preferable to that of an En- 
glish labourer, with the same family. 
The former performs his day’s work 
in hoeing, transplanting, or harvest- 
ing tobacco, or Indian corn; and, 
when his work is done, sings or 
dances, without a care for the future ; 
or sets a snare to catch a fish, or some 
of the game with which the forest 
abounds, for the regaling of his house- 
hold. The latter works as hard at 
hedging or ditching; harder in our 
corn fields in the summer, and at 
task work, in our barns, during win- 
ter. His family live on the hardest 
possible fare—seldom able to procure 
fresh animal food, when, neverthe- 
less, our pastures groan under thou- 
sands of well-fed sheep and oxen. If 
he presuine to catch, and make a 
soup of the hare or rabbit that eats 
his garden stuff, he is convicted of 
felony, sent to jail, or transported. 

Lastly, I have seen old superannu- 
ated slaves, who had been faithful in 
their services, treated with as much 
kindness and deference as I ever be- 
held practised towards any labouring 
man, in the same circumstances, in 
any of the united kingdoms. 

The sale and purchase of these 
people is certainly one of the greatest 
causes of their affliction; because, 
thereby, they are often removed to a 
distance from their lovers and friends. 
But where is there on earth a current 
of happiness, without its exceptions ? 
Added to the above, 1s the grievance 
of a bad master. This character may 
also be endured by the British la- 
bourer; indeed, from the observa- 
tion I have made in this contrast with 
the American negro slave, supposing 
myself a British labourer, with a 
family of half a dozen children, I 


should prefer his state to my own 
Nor, with all the advantages of free 
service, or the boasted possibility of 
acquiring education, can it be said, 
that our labourers are more comfort- 
ably situated than the American 
slave. A well-informed mind, with 
an empty belly and ragged back, is 
perhaps one of the most miserable 
conditions of existence. 

There yet remains untold another 
contrast, in which the American 
negro has again the advantage. He 
is not balloted to arms, nor forced a 
slave, at the peril of his life, on board 
aman of war, to maintain himself, 
and the rest of his labouring brethren, 
in their hard condition. 

I do not advocate the sale and 
ere of the human species: but, 
rom these combined statements, 
known to me from occular demon- 
stration and certain experience, I 
conclude, that the condition*of a 
negro slave, in the United States of 
America, is preferable to that of a 
British labourer, with a wife and 
family, until capitalists agree to allow 
them wages, that, with care and assi- 
duity, will maintain a family, with 
all the necessary comforts of life, in- 
dependent of parochial relief; and 
enable them to make some provision 
for that period, when the infirmities 
of old age will naturally incapacitate 
them for labour. 

Indeed, Colonel Taylor, of Vir- 
ginia, in a_ politically agricultural 
treatise, called « Arator,” says of the 
English tenantry, “The tenants or 
agriculturists are a species of slaves, 
goaded into ingenuity, labour, and 
economy, without possessing any po- 
litical importance, or the least share 
in the government.” 

With a most ardent wish, that I 
may yet live to see a secure and 
happy state of society in Britain’s fair 
isles, founded on the prosperity and 
comfort of the labouring classes, 

I am, Sir, with a sincere wish for 
the increasing success of your publica- 
tion, 7 ae 

0 c. &e. 
m4 H. T, B. 
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MILDRED OF COVEHITHE. 


ON grey Covehithe mild eve has cast, 
A soft and mellow ray, 

But o’er its splendours Time has past 
With dark destroying sway. 


All roofless now the stately pile, 

And rent the arches tall, 

Throngh which, with bright uneonscious sinile 
The wanderihg sunbeams fall.. ol 
The ivy wreaths unheeded twine 

In wild luxuriance there, 
And oft with sweetest flowers combine 

To crown the windows fair! 


The quire is hushed, and silent now 
The organ’s pealing sigh ; 
Yet swells at eve from ~ aks a bough 
The blackbird’s lullaby ! 


The grass grown aisle, all green and lone 
No musing footsteps tread, 

And even o'er the altar stone 

The mantling brambles spread. 


Tradition half forgets to tell 
Whose ashes sleep below ; 

Yet oft delights unchecked to swell, 
And bid the story flow. 


The stormy billowsipt,with white « 
Were heard with ceaseless roars 

But all regardless of their might 

A warrior paced the’shore. 


He felt it not,though wild an@ shrill.) 
The gale of Autumn blew, | 


For winding down the rifted hill) 
A lady met his view.” *’ 


Oh! coldly caiit te \pietcing air’ 
O'er Mildred’s faded cheek, 

As there she stoed.so pale and fair, : 
And sighed, and strove to:speak. 


The snowdrop in ‘her wintry hower, 
When hail comes thickly down, 


Droops not more sadly from Some: 
Than she before his fro FOWDs os ap 


“ Oh! think thee of my fithfol Tovey" 
She said in moutiifal tone: “"°" ™ 
“ And let my grief thy bosom es 
Thou false and crnel.one.... 


Hoeds | 


“ If not for that t oe eel’ st ith, 


Remorseless as t nine e 
Remember a!] those abn ehaite"” a. es 
Which won my youthful heart. 


Jas o 


. % 
. \ 
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“ I charge thee by my love to thee, 
By every tender claim, 
And, oh! Fitzwaiter, woe is me, 


I charge thes by my shame!” ] i 
Her face, to hide the blushes there, i 


Upon her hands she howed’; 
hile through her ae long and fair 
wed, 


The tears of anguish 

“ Return, fair lady, to thy bower, 

The wind is rough and shrill; We 
And thou, too like a tender flower, ‘ 


The nightly air will chill.” 


e 
“* Yes! I am like a blossom pale, i 
When winter hastens fast; 
As tender, and, alas! as frail, 
I wither in the blast, 


‘“ But think thee of my state forlorn, ‘| 
My grief and blighted fame; 
Nor let thy hapless child be born, 

A child without a name!” 


She raised her full and swimming eyes | | 
With such a piteous look ; 
And, oh, her deep convalsive sighs 

His bosom almost shook. 


The bitter tears that gathering rose : 
In slow succession swell, 
And when her aching lids ‘wouk! close, 

In heavy drops they fell. 


Her quivering lip no utterance gave. , 
To what she strove to say, 

And paler than the moonlight wave 
She sadly turned away. 


A troubled glance Fitzwalter cast 
Upon her parting form, 

More beoele swept the rushing blast, 
And awful grew the storm, 


As morning’s early beam awoke, 
Upon the gale arose, 

A sound that, like death's icy. stroke, , , 
His blood with horror froze, M aa" 
The raging te t’s angry breath 
Fitzwalter could not-hear; ©) 
For deep and sad the bell of death 
Was tolling in his‘ear. eit 


SECOND PART. 
The moon’s soft beams are stealing | 
To gild the chancel pane, . a. { 
And the anthem notes are pealing . ; . 
Tn Covehithe’s holy fane, 


The priests and choir are singing ) wot) VW) 


The service for the,dead, . 4. ., 
And, the bells are slowly eit 


For the spirit that’s lately. fle 


five’ jog 2 * 
s. eealsronroR 
geo} (fe 1sdmsans if 
yon cow doidW if 
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Peetry. 
The tear is in miaity an eye. vorty hrrec 
And many a cheek is cali! ’ ' 


And, mixed with the jem’s's 
Is heard the lament andl he argh 


The sweetest of autumn flowers, 
Are cast on that lady’s bier ; 

Lke her that were plucked in their bowers, 
And died in the fall of the year. 


The burial rites are done, 

And the mourners have left the aisle, 
Save a knight and a friarjare none 
Within the gothic pile. 


And one by one the failing light 

Of the tapers died away; 

Till through the arch’s eideny height 
They a shed a rr 


Throughout the church a deep repose, 
And solemn silence dwelt, 

When sad and slow the warrior rose, 
And by the friar knelt. 


The blood had left his manly ena: 
And his glance of fire was gone, 

And ere o gather'd voice to speak 
He stifled many a groan. 
“ How, holy father, shall I dare, 
To breathe my crimes to thee ? 
Or hope to gain thy pious prayer 
For such a wretch as me? 


* For she has filled a timeless grave... 
Who should have been my bri Aw 
And vain my anguish now to oon 
The victim of my pride! 


“ But I will lay the helm and plame, 
And knightly spurs adown, 

And wear, within a convent’s gloom, 
The monkish hood and gown. 


« Though fruitless now my wild wn 

And ali my sorrew vain, 

My life I'll spend in ceaseless prayer, 
in pain. 


In penance and 


“ And more than e’er my Mildred felts 
lll suffer for her sake; . © * °* 
The cruel heart that would not aa 

I feel will shortly break. 


“ But lead me to her lonely bed, ~~" 
Thou holy friar, I pray ; 


Where I m tears may shed 
aadghpug Eoaage re 


Poetry. 


The peaceful moon’s unconscious light 
Was on the dewy sod, 

O’er which the friar and mournful knight, 
With noiseless footsteps, trod. 


Oh! wildly swept the autumn gale 
Across the new made mound, 
Fitzwalter’s cheek grew cold and pale, 
He sunk upon the ground, 


No mortal eye beheld the grief 
His manly breast that stirred, 
But sadly oft, at pauses brief, , 
His heavy sobs were heard. , 


What voice is that whose tones, so_oft, 
Were music to his ear? 

Why do its murmur’d accents soft 
Thus blanch his cheek with fear ? 


Why — Fitzwalter from the ground 
With frenzy bearing none? 

And signs, before he looks around, 

The cross upon his brone ? 


“ Ts it the lofty trees that wave, 
And seem to sigh my name, 

Or was it from my Mildred’s grave 
The mournful whisper came?’ 


He turns him to the friar there, 
The cowl and hood are gone, 
And, on a lady’s ringlets fair, 
The silvery moonbeams shone ! 


Those tresses floated on the gale, 

Or flowed her form adown; 

And well her features, mild and pale, 
Became the monkish gown. 


Her hand upon his own she prest, 
To speak she vainly strove, 
The while her tearful smile confessed 
The fond device of love. 
prs 


Forgotten was Fitzwalter’s pride, 

He sunk upon his knee ; 

“ And canst thon then forgive,” he cried, 
“A wretch unworthy thee ?” 


The answering tear that glistened bright 
Spoke volumes to his heart; — 

And morning saw the bridal rite, 

That joined them ne’er to part. 


E, M. June, 1825. 
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THE MAXIMS OF MOTTOS. 


** A strange medley, Sir—and like the varied tribes 
Your play-writers do bring upon the stage, 

Dress’d in all sorts of hues: some are wel! graced, 
And wear a front of honour; others strutt 

And fret— mere things of noise and vapour.” 


Ir the moralist, and the man of 
Contemplation, can extract sermons 
from stones, and find “ books in the 
running brooks,’® one would cer- 
tainly inclined to hope, that 
amusement, and, probably, instruc- 
tion, may be gleaned from a notice 
of those prenange to the coats of 
arms and quarterings of ‘our nobili- 
, Which are denominated mottoes. 
he field is wide, and the crop 
Aarge, and ‘'sbould afford better 
things than ‘tares and thorns; at 
all events, let us become for a while 
industrious busbandmen, fancy our 
“ grey goose quills’ sickles, and 
begin to reap. 
he first reflection which’ will 
naturally arise in, and employ our 
mind, will be on the propriety or 
impropriety of the application of 
jnottoes to the situation, name, or 
fortunes of ‘the possessors of them. 
we shall undoubtedly find 
‘apt and alliterative” enough; but 
* the far greater number will, on the 
‘contrary, be as unseemly to nature 
(as ‘the marriage of Vulcan with the 
Quéen ‘of Beauty, or Nero’s flourish 
‘Upog a ctemona in’ the midst of the 
~ Imperial city’s conflagration. 
Agia, there ‘will be fonnd those 
* that convey useful lessons, and 
‘@ulcate admirable principles, such 
‘as, if ' followed, ‘“weuld® winnow 
fashionable! life’ 6f much of? its-ve- 
may and sottie of its ‘dissipation ; 
yet ‘theré ‘are'to ‘be seen others that 
serve only to create: ridicule* and 
support ribaldry—such as, if mul- 
tiplied, would soon make our vo- 
lumes of heraldry jest-books, and 


% 


our garter kings at_ arms, Joe Mil-~~or ean the Dukes of 


Old Comedy. 


T have a recollection of seeing it 
somewhere suggested, that a great 
probable benefit would arise, were 
every motto which delivered a sage 
admonition, a valuable waruing, a 
noble boast, a patriotic determina- 
tion, to be carved in bold charac- 
ters, and placed, like hackney-coach 
numbers. inside the carriages of the 

t in the land. Such a memenio, 

t is presumed, would be a very 

haud writing upon the wall, and as 
effective to preserve from falling as 
the sight of his coffin was to that 
worthy old gentleman, who had it 
placed, for years before he “ shuffled 
off this mortal coil,” under his din- 
ner table, asa practical memorial of 
the great trath which tells us, that 
“ whilst we are in life we are in 
death.” Can any of the house of 
Norfolk ever soil the nobility of 
their station, whilst they practise 
what their motto preaches, and are 
conviuced that “ Virtue alone is iv- 
vincible?" Or willany of thedescent- 
ants of a Grafton, when they con- 
sider their title was intended to be E¢ 
Decus et Pretium Recti, “ both the 
ornament aud reward of rectitade,” 
fail to put their trust in truth, or to 
embellish noble rank with its best 
badges, honour and amiability? 
Shall the Beauforts ever stoop from 
their high estate, to ‘ change or 
fear ?"—shall they ever relinquish 
any laudable engagements, ever ya- 
cil between honour and disho- 


“mour, ‘evil report or good report, as 


long as the “ Mutare vel timere 
sperno” shall glitter in paint and 
gold beneath the family escutcheon ? 
rset fail to 
court circumspection, and look be- 
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fore they leap, whilst that whole- 
some lesson, “* Aut nunguam fentes, 
aut perfice,” hangs upon their an- 
cient halls, and within their splendid 
carriages ? 

These, and a hundred others, are 
lessons of great price: let us now 
turn to another process of our har 
vest, and hunt for a little eccentri- 
city among the produce, We shall 
not go far for the garnering—for see 
some “ honey seed rogue”? has fitted 
my lords of ‘Westmoreland with a 
motto, which proves, in contradic- 
tion to the opiuion of the “ lady 
bird” Juliet, that there is much in 
aname. ‘* Ne vile Fano,” “ Dis- 
grace not the aitar,” says the escut- 
cheon, Fanes do nought but well, 
says truth; for Fane is the patrony- 
mic of the family, and furnishes the 

un, which, however apt, pto- 
bly «vinces little wisdom in the 
adopter. “ Templa quam delecta,” 
“ Temples how beloved |’? is of the 
same character, and closer and more 
natural ia its application; it was the 
motto of the late Earl Temple, and 
certainly needs less distortion than 
a good many others to make it pass 
muster in the army of punning ap- 
pliances. 

The Earls of Fauconberg, whos 
family name is Bellasyse, bear 
“ Bonne et Belle assez,” * Good and 
handsome enough,” beneath their 
‘eoat of arms. Here again there is 

int; but what a world of vanity 
‘is incaleated’ in the application ! 
‘Lord Vernon’s * Ver non semper 
viret” is incalculably before it, both 
as a pun and an adage; for who will 
not admit that “ The spring is not 
always wreen #’’. who will not allow 

ied eee 7 
‘always gay, always y—tfor this 
te! eh lemon the quotation teaches? 
) \T-tiay easily maltiply. instances, 
‘may quote the“ Ne vile velis’’ of 
* the Nevilis, the “ Vero nihil verius” 
"of the Veres, and others of the same 
‘calibre; but probably enough. has 
‘een already given to support the 
‘assertions and the observa- 
tions hazarded, at the eommence- 
‘ment of this paper. Let me now 


Dil | 
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mention, and that very briefly, a 
few which seem ueither to promote 
virtue nor extort risibility—such, 
in short, as really appear almost 
entirely inexplicable. They may 
in part, perhaps, have had reference 
to some particular circumstances or 
events, at the time they were adopt- 
ed; but, at present, they seem as 
difficult to get to the bottom of as 
the robber of Bagdad’s cave, and as 
laborious to unravel as the Cretan 
labyrinth; and TI very much doubt 
if the sesame of the woodcutter, or 


the clue of Ariadne, will be wafted 


by any good breezes to our assist- 
ance. The Richmonds have been 
pretty generally considered pinks of 
rfection, but what they should 
ave to do by flourishing in a rose, 
I can by no possibility divine ; and 
yet they bear “ En la rose flurie” as 
their motto, Can it be. that. their 
ancestors were conspicuous and for- 
tunate in the factions of the roses ? 
The surmise may not be wider of 
the mark than naming the author 
of Junius. The Duke of Brandon's 
** Thorough; Bar) Dellawar’s “ Jour 
de ma vie,’ «* The day of my life ;”) 
Lord Paget’s “* Per suo contrario,;” 
‘¢ With many others, which to write 
Would fill a sheet of paper quite,” 
are equally mysterious, and make 
us believe, that even in such trifles 
as the subject of my essay, our phi- 
losophy. may be beaten {9 a, stand 
still, and our wisdom, setat defiance. 
A writer of an earlier period has 
said, that it is praiseworthy, “‘ to 
endeavour to turn every occurrence 
which falls in one’s, way, to some 
beneficial p even though we 
are able to do. so in, ji ation 
only.” I bave endeavoured, in my 
walks through ce entero 
ony this eee A might have 
performed. it weakly; but.I give 
you a proof of it, my readers, in 
these my observations upon so trite 
a subject as. mottoes...You,. Lam 
sure, can improve upon) them ; go 
one the omnnee and pemyenn.iny 
and try—t is game: before you. 
- JF, STUART. 
May 30, 1825. am 
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The Novice ; or the Man of Integrity. 
From the French of L. B. Picard. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 
Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 


THE title of this work ‘promises 
little, and executes little more than 
it promises, if novels be considered 
in mére relation to novel readers. 
The genuine novel reader always 
seeks for, and always expects, some- 
thing. of the wild and romantic, of 
the mysterious and surprising; and 
is always disappointed where these 
elements of pleasure’ are absent. 
There is, however; a class of readers 
who prefer utility to fancy, and in- 
struction to pleasure ; and it is only 
such acJass that canread * The Man 
of Integrity,” if not with the rapture 
e, at least with the calm 
of truth. Such readers, 
yever, seldom (turn to any work 
thet. is published in the form of a 
novel ;so that those who are most 
likely to lay hold of the Man of 

Integrity, are those who are least 

‘likely to be pleased with him. ‘He 
is the creation of a Frenchman, but 

he is more an Englishman jn charac- 

ter. He is plain, blunt, honest, simple, 

neither covetous nor disregardful of 

wealth; but yet he succeeds better 

than the man who trusts solely for 

his advancement in life to trick and 

finesse. Fortune pours her trea- 

sures upon him apace, without 

‘seeking them; ‘while some of ‘his 
acquaintances cannot win the fa- 

“vours of the fickle goddess, with all 
their avidity of weelth, and all their 

prostration of spirit and of principle 

to ebfain it. Indeed, the French 

author would seem to have sketched 

his idea of a-Man of Integrity from 

the English cDaracter; but | few 

English readers will prefer him, 

notwithstanding, to a more roman- 

“tic and enterprising eee. He 
possesses, however, a great and ex- 

alted miod; and Galy in one in- 

stance has he had ever recourse to 
Subtilty. But his subtilty even then 
is, the pelinlty of virtue. We shall 

a cient, portion of the 
pier in ywhich it occurs, to give 









our readers an opportunity of judg. 
ing whether it be or be not. nf wh 
also afford an instance of the au- 
thor’s manner, 


‘The day began to break ; the clock 
struck four, and the hour appointed for 
the meeting was at six. Dercy rose with 
an aching head and a sense of suffocation 
that induced him to seek the fresh air; 
for which purpose he descended to the 
garden, and, on his way down stairs, look- 
ed into Dharville’s chamber, and found 
that he was in a deep sleep. 

“ On turning into one of the walks of the 
garden he met a man, whom he instantly 
perceived to be Vanholl. The recogni- 
tion was mutual, and Vanholl inquired 
what had brought him to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
‘In order ‘to inform you in a word, the 
business on which I am come hither, it 
will be sufficient to say that it is as the 
friend of Count Dharville.’ 

‘¢ “ You, M. Dercy, the Count’s friend?’ 

*¢¢T do not pretend to compel you to 
listen to his praises, but all who know 
admire and love him.” 

*«*Oh, I only meant to express my 
surprise at the capricious chance by which 
it happens that I findone whom 1 so much 
esteem as Ido you, the friend of my ad- 
versary,- You are not the first whom I 

have heard speak in bigh terms of com- 
mendation of the noble sentiments and 
courage of the Count; and the cireum- 
stance of having you for a friend, can but 
add to the opinion I entertain of his me- 
rits’ This was uttered with all that 
phlegm which George had before remark- 
ed in him. 

« ¢ How has it happened,’ asked Dercy, 
* that my friend can have been led to be- 
have towards you in the way which I 
understand he has? His education, his 
gentlemanly mannefs, render it almost 
incredible. 

“ § Why the fact is, I had irritated bim 
beyond bearing ;—the Champegne had 
got into both our heads.’ 

“© And still you are going to—In 
whatever way this duel may terminate, I 
shall have to the event. It is dread- 
‘ful to think that I must either lose my 
friend; or that his presence must ever af- 
terwards call to my mind the death of 
one who has so many claims upon my 
esteem.’ 

“ ¢ Should it be my lot to fall, do not 
impute all the fault to M. Dharville: I 
now speak to you with the calmness of 
one who has made a sacrifice of his life. 


‘ 


The Novice ; or the Man of Integrity. 


The insult I have received can be repair- 
ed only by blood. Itds necessary that I 
either perish myself, or destroy my adver- 
sary ; but I am not, on that account, un- 
just, it was I who was in the first instance 
culpable. Dharville is young and with- 
out any ties, and he might, therefore, 
without compromising his character, visit 
in the house we both frequented; but as 
a husband and a father, ought I to have 
been found there? His error arose from 
his natural gay turn of disposition ; but 
Ihave violated sacred duties.—I would 
wish to act generously towards him.’ 

“ ¢ And what prevents your doing so ?” 

‘*¢ It is impossible!’ 

** € You accuse yourself of having act- 
ed wrong ; let then a noble aciion efface 
your errors. Without either adding to 
or diminishing the danger to which you 
yourself are exposed, it is nevertheless 
in your power to secure the life of your 
adversary.’ 

ae Haw 29 

** © By firing in the air.’ 

‘* © What is it that you propose to me ?’ 

‘* ¢ What perhaps appears very strange 
at first; but reflect.’ 

** € No, no,’ returned Vanholl, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘ were I to extend my 
generosity so far as this, you would, out 
of gratitude, seck to prevail on M. Dhar- 
ville:to spare my life in return. Such an 
arrangement is utterly inadmissible inan 
affair like this.’ 

\. © They continued to walk on.in silence, 

till Vanholl, suddenly stopping, and look- 
ing George in the face, said, with some 
vivacity, ‘ Will, you. then give me your 
word of honour that if I promise to spare 
Dharyville, you will not say any thing to 
him—not a syllable, that may induce him 
to spare me ?’ 

“* * Yes, replied George after reflect- 

Jing ea few seconds, ‘1 do give you my 


_ word of honour thatd will say nothing to 


Dharville. You understand, me?? added 
ihe, With:some emphasis on the words, ‘ I 
, will say nothing to him.’ 


jo, © Dhenbe under no apprehension for 
i thefate of. your friend,’ cried Vanholl, 
0 ing Dercy affectionately by the hand. . 


“ We must here confess that there was 


» dmhittle subtilty, and even a little jesuitical 


subtilty, in our hero’s promise: it was the 


- 


first time he had allowed himself to have 
recourse to it, but the urgencyof the ec- 
casion must be his excuse;. and he would 
be ap outrageously severe moralist indeed, 


« who! would. still be inclined ‘ta censure | 
him. .Vanholl now went to find: his se- 


¢ond, and Dercy returned with a lighten- 


ed bosom to his friend. 


“ At the appointed hour all the parties 


ioatwere lat the place of meeting; when 


I 


George, to his surprise, found that Van- 


lo sholl’s, second. was no other than the old 
9):Offige? who! had taken upon himself the 
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office of being his Mentor, and had volun- 
teered him so much good advice at Ma- 
dame Stoikoff’s—advice apparently so 
much at variance with bis own conduct. 
He now, for the first time, learned that 
he was a Captain Gregory, an old Irish 
Officer on half pay. Having saluted the 
three young men with an airof gravity, 
the Captain said to the two combatanis, 
‘ My good friends, it gives .me much 
concern to see two such interesting young 
men as you engaged in an affair, where 
in all probability one of you must fall. 
In order to be prepared for the worst that 
may happen, I have taken the precaution 
usual on these occasions, and provided a 
skilfal surgeon, who is waiting a hundred 
paces behind that wall. I met witli hira 
here in the suit of Lord Farquhar, who n 
he recommended to come hither to try tie 
waters. He will be ready to appear on. 
the first signal 1 shall make him, I ‘have 
now one piece of advice to give you, 
which is to settle this affair as quickly as 
possible. Do you wait. quietly bere, un- 
der these trees, while M. Dercy and I 
step behind that little hedge and charge 
one of the two pistols which I have got 
here. Leave the whole management to 
me, and be assured that every thing shall 
be conducted as it ought to be.’ 

“¢ He and George : retired bebind 
the hedge, and whilst he was loading the 
pistol he said, * This is the thirty-seventh 
duel in which I bave been either principal 
or second; but I have been only three 
times concerned in such as. the present 
one, onee on my own account, and twice 
as second.’ George at first began to smile 
at the gravity’ with which this Nestor of 
duels made preparations that be himself 
now knew would be attended with no fa- 
tal consequences ; but at these last words 
he felt disgusted by the calm indifference 
with which the Irishman related. his: ho- 
micidal feats; and the sang freid with 
which he coutemplated a combat, the 
event of which must appear to..bim to be 
certain death, 

“* «Let us proceed with hoth method 
and dispatch ;’ said the Captain, on re- 
turning to the principals; ‘ Here are the 
dice jhe who throws the ‘highest ‘shall 
have the choice of the pistols.’ M."Van- 
holl you are the party offended, do'you, 
therefore take the first throw.’ Vaaholl 
threw a six+four;  Dharville a double 
deuce, Then the former having taken 
the pistol nearest to him, be! and, Dhar- 
ville placed, themselves, at the distance of 
ine pee ee soe ns pres An ihe 

g given byt t | 
fired in the if Surprise oe ha- 
viour on the part of his adversary, Van- 
‘hol! looked at George with an air of mis- 
trust; but ‘Dharville, ‘who ‘had ‘had’ the 







‘loaded’ » fr a ; ‘eh of- 
fered to beyta ogetn’ Vaan ethourt 
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offended, hesitated whetber to accede or 
not to this proposal, when the Captain 
interfered, saying, ‘Gentlemen, I think 
that things ought to go no farther; and 
when I am satisfied, all the world ought 
to be so! By St. Patrick! but you 
are « couple of brave lads!’ Then Van- 
holl and Dhurville having shaken each 
other by the hand, be added, ‘ The affair 
is now settled as far as fizhting goes ; 
and all that remains to be done is to 
assemble together the parties wbo were 
present at the quarrel, and assure them 
that you bave both bad honourable satis- 
faction. ‘There is no time to be lost in 
doing it, and I will take upon myself to 
summon them, und will now go and dis- 
miss the surgeon.’ 

“ As they were returning to the town, 
Vanboli, who bad recovered somewhat of 
cheeriulness, invited them to go and pass 
a day or two with him at his country 
seat, Which was about three leagues off; 
an invitation which Dhbarville and the 
Captain immediately accepted. George 
Wis unxious to return as speedily as pos- 
sible to Paris; but, conceiving that fresh 
dangers still awaited his friend, and re- 
flecting on Dhbarville’s blind infatuation 
for the fair Russian, he considered it 
his duty to guard him, if possible, from 
ruin; and therefore, not knowing exactly 
what other course to pursue, be consent- 
ed to follow them to Vanholl’s. 

** While the horses were saddling, and 
other preparations for the journey were 
making, the Captain had assembled all 
the guests who were atthe table d’hote 
when the quarrel took place, and made 
them every declaration he conceived to 
be vecessary. The first instant Dharville 
had an opportunity of speaking toGeorge, 
in private, be thanked him warmly ;— 
© What a service you have rendered me!’ 
said he. ‘ Had it not been for you, Van- 
boli had now been a dead man, and I the 
most wretched of the living.’ 

“ Terrified lest he should betray him, 
and unknowingly discover the whole plot, 
which it was of so much importance to 
keep a‘profound secret, be earnestly urged 
the Count to take no more notice of it; 
he wished, besides, to let the two comba- 
tants have all the credit of the generosity 
displayed on this occasion. George, too, 
was such a Novice, and had so much 
modesty, that he was as solicitous to con- 
ceal his guod actions, as bypocrites are to 
hide their bad ones.” 


Origenes, or Remarks on the Origin 
of several Empires, States, and 
Cities; by the Right Honourable 
Sir W. Drummond. London. 
Baldwin and Co. 

So much has already been written 
on the origin of the Babylonians, 
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Egyptians, Chaldeans, and other East- 
ern nations, that a new history of 
these countries can have little or no 
interest at present, unless undertaken 
by a writer who possesses facilities of 
a most peculiar and favourable cha- 
acter, of becoming acquainted with 
Eastern antiquities. Mr. Drummond 
does not tell us in his preface, whe- 
ther he possessed these facilities or 
not, nor does he even tell us what 
object he had in view, in adding these 
two volumes to the great mass of 
writing which we have already on 
the subject. If he has accomplished 
only what has been natalia al- 
ready, he should recollect, that the 
oe cor sm of baoks 
is an actual multiplication of evil: if 
he has done something more, he 
should tell us what this something is, 
and what better means he had of 
»erforming it than his predecessors. 
Vere we therefore disposed to quar- 
rel with him, we duel say, that if 
his historical observations on the 
origin of the Eastern nations be of a 
piece with his preface, we should 
deem them of little value; but it is 
remarkable that some writers are lost 
in writing a preface, or penning a 
title page, after executing the work 
itself with talent and ability. This 
appears to be the case in the pre- 
sent instance, for the work before 
us contains many observations on 
Eastern antiquities, and biblical his- 
tory, which are not only original, but 
fraught, in our opinion, with much 
good sense, and a just discrimination 
between historical probability and 
historical tradition. By historical 
tradition we mean events first handed 
down by tradition, and afterwards 
enrolled in the historic page. As an 
instance, not only of the originality of 
his observations, but of their proba- 
bility also, we shall quote the entire 
ninth chapter of his first volume, 
which treats of the building of the 
Tower of Babel, and the dispersion of 
mankind. We believe it will be in- 
teresting to all our readers: at least 
it must certainly be so to/all lovers of 
antiquity :— 

** According to the sacred historian, the 
world, after the deluge, was're-peopled by 
the posterity of Japhet, Ham, and Shem. 
But the three great streams qf population, 


though proceeding from acojnmon source, 
flowed in opposite directions, and were 
parate chan- 


soon subdivided into many 
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nels. The children of Japhet appear to 
have advanced towards the Tanais; to 
have entered Europe; and to have gra- 
dually peopled every region, from the 
Euxine sea to the isles of the west. In 
the mean time the descendants of Ham 
gaipved the coast of the Mediterranean 
sea; established themselves in Phenice, 
Palestine, aud Egypt; colonised the 
whole northern shores of Africa; took 
possession of Ethiopia; thence crossed 
over the Red seu, and, as by a mighty 
reflux, returned upon Asia, poured their 
redundant population into Arabia, and 
finally, after having sailed across the 
gulph of Ormus, spread their wandering 
tribes over India, whence they passed 
into China, Scythia, and Iran. During 
this period, the posterity of Shem moved 
in three different directions —towards 
Tran and India—towards Chaldea and 
Arabia—and towards Armenia, Assyria, 
Syria, and Asia Minor. 

** But bere occurs a question, more inte- 
resting, perbups, to tbe antiquary, than 
important to the historian, When, and 
where, did this dispersion commence? 
Chronologers and commentators have, 
indeed, answered this question. They 
assemble the whole descendants of Noach, 
about 100 years after the flood, on the 
plain of Shinar; represent this family as 
employed in building the tower of Babel; 
and suppose the general dispersion of 
mankind to have taken place immediate- 
ly afterwards. These writers have, no 
doubt, believed themselves to be sup- 
ported by the authority of Scripture; and 
they have, besides, been able to allege 
the testimony of Josephus, and of sume 
other ancient writers in their favour. It 
is, however, only from the sacred histo- 
rian himself, that we can learn the truth 
upon this subject; and his pages are as 
open to investigation, and are as clearly 
to be understood, at present, as when 
Petau and Usher framed their chronolo- 
gical systems, or Dom, Calmet wrote 
his learned commentaries. 

“* Various considerations induce me to 
believe, that the general dispersion of the 
descendants of Noach took place ages be- 
fore the building of the tower of Babel ; 
and that the contrary opinion is not sup- 
ported by the authority of the sacred bis- 
torian. J shall submit the following 
remarks to the judgment of the reader, 

‘“¢1. It cannot, I think, be asserted upon 
the authority of Scripture, that the ge- 
neral dispersion of mankind took place 
after the building of the tower of Babel ; 
because the sacred historian first states 
the dispersion of the families of Japhet, 
Ham, and Shem; mentions the colonies 
which they planted, and tbe cities which 
they built; and then, in a succeeding 
chapter, records the attempt to build the 
tower. ‘Ii this undertaking had been the 


cause of the dispersion, it would have 
been natural for the historian to have 
mentioned it as such, before be intro- 
duced his account of the Noachic families, 
whichis really the account of the peopling 
of the globe of the earth after the de- 
luge. 

** 2. Those, who began to build the 
tower, had been journeying from the 
east; aud we may thence conclude, that 
this could not have been the first migra- 
tion from the mountains of Ararat, which, 
as I shall have occasion to show, are 
nearly due north of the plain of Shinar. 

“3, We are told, in the Eoglish ver. 
siou of the Bible, that God confounded 
the language of all the earth, aud scat- 
tered the builders of the tower upon the 
face of all the earth. Now the words 
yan Sa appear to me to be wrongly 
translated; and I would rather render 
them, all the land; because I think it 
clear, that the sacred writer only meant 
the country in which the plain of Shinar 
was situated, It can he shown from the 
Bible itself, that the language, spoken 
by mankind before the flood, was He- 
brew ; and as that language was the very 
ope in which Moses wrote, it seems im- 
probable that he should say, that the lan- 
guage of the whole earth was con- 
founded. 

‘* 4, But it may be required of me to 
prove, that Hebrew was the language of 
the antediluvians. This can be easily 
done. Witness the speech of Eve, on the 
birth of Kuin—*‘ And Adam knew his 
wife Eve; and she conceived and bare 
Kain, pp, and said AAYNN ww yp, 
kainili aish eth Jvhovah, 1 have gotten 
a man from the Lord’ Kain signifies 
possession, acquisition, and the reference 
of Kainiti to Kain shows that Eve spoke 
in the Hebrew language. We are 
told, that ‘* Lamech begat a_ son, 
TIWyN 12 7} ON? MD WOW" AIP”, 
and called his name Noach, saying, this 
same shall console us after our toil.” 
The verb on) nacham is introduced here 
with direct reference to the name of np, 
Noach. The play of words is yet more re- 
mirkable, where Noach says, m5 pdx 
n> Japhet Elohim lo-Japhet, * God 
shall enlarge Japhet.’ 

5.“ When itis said, in the English ver- 
sion of the Bible, that God confounded 
the language of all the earth, there is 
and can be no exception. How is it pos- 
sible to suppose, that, after this period, 
the language of the antediluvians could 
have been preserved? But since it was 
preserved, why should we not translate 
y nn the land, io this example, as we 
doin a hundred others? This simple and 
obvious change removes the whole diffi- 
culty. 

“6. Had the mad attempt to build a 
tower, which should reach tu heaven, 
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been made within a century after the 
deluge, can it be imagined, that no allu- 
sion would have been made to that awful 
event? The wandering hordes, that stop- 
ped on the plain of Shinar, seem to have 
been only afraid of losing their way, and 
of being dispersed, which indicates that 
this had happened to them before. ‘ Let 
us make a name (a signal), said they, 
lest we be scattered over the face of the 
whole earth (land).’? But had the terri- 
ble catastrophe of the deluge been recent; 
had its history been familiar to these 
roving tribes; or had the fearful desola- 
tion caused by it been present to their 
eyes; would they not have reckoned it 
umong the advantages of their tower, 
that it would preserve them from the 
danger of a second inundation? If we 
adopt the common opinion upon this sub- 
ject, an opinion not sufficiently cousider- 
ed by those who formed it, we must 
suppose that mankind, a century after 
the deluge, had forgotten its moral 
cause, and had become indifferent to its 
physical effects. The moral cause was, 
apparently at least, the alienation of the 
whole human race from the worship of 
the true God, withthe exception of Noach 
and his family; and can it be really and 
seriously believed, that Noach, who was 
still alive, and his virtuous sons, Shem 
and Japhet, would have sanctioned, by 
their presence, an undertaking as impious 
as it was foolish?—an attempt to build a 
tower which should reach to heaven | 

** After having related the events which 
had taken place in the plain of Shinar, 
the sacred historian abruptly changes the 
subject, details the genealogy of the 
family of Shem, in the line of Arphaxad 
and Eber, down to Abram, and proceeds 
to relate the history of that Patriarch. 
Now, if the attempt to build the tower of 
Babel had been made only 100 years after 
the deluge, the connexion between the 
two subjecis is not very obvious. What, 
indeed, in this case, bad the building of 
the tower of Babel to do with the history 
of Abram? If, however, we find, as I 
think we shall do, that the building of 
the tower took place in the time of 
Abram ; that the cite of this tower was in 
the neighbourhood of Ur; and that the 
impious undertaking of his neighbours, 
together with their professed idolatry, 
was one of the principal causes why the 
Patriarch received his call, and was com- 
manded to quit his native land; the tran- 
sition, from the history of the builders of 
the tower to that of Abram, is perfectly 
natural and intelligible. 

**§. When the deluge ceased, there 
were but eight persons, who bad survived 
it. And what was the situation of these 
four men, and four women, who were 
thus left desolate and alone? The whole 
earth had been submerged; every part of 
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its surface must have borne the marks of 
its having been overwhelmed by the 
mighty tide ; and it must have been long 
belore the fuce of nature, torn and lace- 
rated by the domineering waters, could 
have recovered its pristine beauty. Long 
must it have been, before the valleys 
were habitable; before the fields were 
cultivated; and before the flocks and 
herds could graze in safety on the marshy 
plains. Vast depositions must have been 
left by the retiring waves; and the rivers, 
in finding new ways to the sea, must 
have laid waste and inundated many a 
realm, ere their channels became either 
fixed or known. The powers of nature, 
as they recovered, would only tend to 
impede the progress of human exertion. 
The heat of the sun would cause .the ex- 
halation of unwholesome vapours from 
the stagnant waters; and the gradual 
exsiccation of the soil would he attended 
with the unceasing evaporation of pesti- 
lential effluvia. Foresis would rise to 
cover the face of the earth; these forests 
would afford protection to beasts of prey ; 
and men, before they could labour the 
ground, or find safe pasture for their 
cattle, must have disputed the possession 
of the soil with the savage tenants of the 
woods. Fifty years after the flood, the 
world must have been a mighty wilder- 
ness— the plains full of marshes, and the 
hills covered with forests. Noach may 
have cleared a few fields, where he 
planted his vines; his sons may have 
done the same; but the progress of culti- 
vation must have been gradual; and, 
under such circumstances, the increase 
of population must have been slow. It is 
then rather difficult to believe, upon the 
authority of chronologers and commenta- 
tors, forthe Bible says no such thing, that 
about one century after the flood, the 
descendants of Noach not only built the 
cities of Erech, Accad, Calneh, Nineveh, 
Rehoboth, Calah, and the great city of 
Resen ; but began to construct a tower ol 
such vast dimensions, that they proposed 
it should reach to heaven. The sacred 
historian telis us, that the descendants of 
Noach built all these cities, and that 
Babel was the beginning of Nimrod’s 
kingdom ; but he assigns no date to the 
foundation, either of the kingdom, or of 
the cities.” 


With regard to Mr. Drummond’s 
style, it is rather redundant; he is 
fond of ornament, but it is an orna- 
ment not always chastely selected, 
nor always worthy the matter which 
it adorns. We cannot always say of 
him, materiem superabat opus. His 
historical observations are sensible, 
and may generally be relied upon; 
but when be comes to express less 
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palpable and more delicate shades of 


idea, he frequently confounds them, 
and, accordingly, two of his assertions 
make sometimes no more than one. 
He merely expresses the same idea 
in different terms. Thus, he tells us 
in his preface, that, “ it has been his 
endeavour to separate, as far as he 
was able, historical from fabulous 
narratives, and to point out the limits 
which belong both to truth and to 
fiction.” Now if there be any dif- 


ference between separating historical 
from fabulous narratives, and pointing 
out the limits which belong both to 
truth and to fiction, we really can- 
not see it. His observations, how- 
ever, on Eastern antiquities must 
be taken up, not as a work of 
taste, but as a work of utilitv; and 
if we estimate its merit by its utility 
alone, we believe few works on the 
subject will convey more original and 
more useful information. 
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TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAIN. 
TERS IN WATER COLOURS, 


THIs society pursues ifs onward 
course, like a decorated barge in the 
gala season of summer, buoyan:, 
gallant, and gay; displaying its 
brilliant streamers, and attended by 
that constant gale of public favour, 
which we regard—-and trust we may 
long continue to regard—as its trade 
wind. As a society of exhibiting 
artists, it is far better constituted than 
the Royal Academy; and that is 
better constituted than the soviety 
‘alling itself, in the vain-glorions 
plenitude of its folly, “ the Socicty 
of British Artists.” 

The water colour society is sim- 
ple in its construction ; proceeds to 
ils purposes without quackery or 
false pretensions of any kind: is in 
no degree dependent cn dinner 
patronage, or personal solicitations, 
ov royal favour; but honestly rests 
on its own inherent energies, and 
preves that not envy alone, but 
Hvilisl encouragement aise, in this 
branch of art at least, will 
——__——"* Merit as its shade pursue, 
And like the shadow, prove the suhstunce 

true.” 


The heroes of the present display 
are Messrs. Barreft. Prout. Dewint, 
Robson, and Fielding; im the 
department of landscape. and in 
familiar life, rural occupations, end 
history, Messrs. Cristall, Richter 
and Stephanoff. who have heen so 
snecessfal, that the separate pro- 
dnetion of either weald form a 

BE. M. Sune. 1825, 


separate exbihilion of no small in- 
terest. Bet what is become of cur 
veteran friend Jolin Smith ? 
BARRETT literaliy shines, Licht 
seems mixed with his colours, and 
to flow from his pencil.  liis works 
of the present vear display a mild 
effulopner—a sunny serenifv: a 
blending of the talents of Gaspar 
Poussin with those of Clandes and 
of the elements of inanimate beauty 
with these of s i Like Ui. {hiat is Cr. 
tremely giatilying. and which tran- 
seconds even his * Happy Valley,’ 
and former works of the same cha- 
racter. Of that golden evening hour 
of contemplative feelme, when 
imagination feels enthusiasm in its 
calmness: aad, resigning itself to 
itsmost bouevelent iy nises,seems to 
melt inthedelight of the landseapr, 
Barrett calls up the charm, with a 
potency surpassing the art of all other 
painters inwaterculoars. ¢ laude of 
Lorraine, although certamly more 
elaborate in his details, bas not 
more of that cenial sentiment, which 
is the result of well assimilated 
narts, in such scenes as they both 
have so su t 
as is our custom. we must now pre- 
ceed to support our general asser- 
ions bv the 


‘cosstnily pain ed, Sui. 


particular prools 


whieh are allored Ly tle present 
exibition, 
No. 29, from the pencil of this 
s entitled, © An Ancient 
(ity? Tt is of the echastely magntii- 
cent architecture of aneient Greece : 
1 i; 


artist, 1 


} 


ee ~ ee 








dol 


partly in ruins, and with a reach on 
two ofa noble river winding through 
an extensive plain toward distant 
mountains, i 
conversation 


Three figures sit in 
among the fragments 
of ruined edifices which bestrew the 
foreground, and the Ceclining sun 
siiines smilingly over the scene, 
hits ** Evening” scene, (No, 33), 
taken from the followimg verses of 
Thompson, with ifs lengthening 
vlowing sunset, has 
1 very grand eifeet: buat the painter 


shadows and 


is by no means so dim and dun as 
t' wet:* for whic! we look at 
iY iehures WP ‘ ingly 1)! t. 
moced that het re The 
contemplative spe Ss taneht to 
fuaney he hears t of tattin 
vaters near the for ls bevona 
which isa eireular tes In ruins, 
’ vel el stag ’ ! no tre : 
\ ? lt ha y wi! lt hy ks qt 
rock and wood, einbling that 
ly hn it lian four 3 ( | ies Din 
lookinge-class.” is | ws and be- 
Vi li ce Seen othes temples and 
different mountains. The crescent 
moon is overhead, and on the meri- 
| . 


dian. so that proi bly if Is al real 
portrait of that beautiful little Italian 
1.1 Re Sell 


have 


lake which we mentioned 

above 

Gene ae eee aseens. * © \ ’ VI al Is 

ty? 4 . . ’ 

Phe world to melts m rwinter robe 

Ol massy stygean wool, but loose array’d 

li mantted m. \ foun PoueOUS Tay 

Glane’d from th’ surfaces of 
+! nos 

Flines helfanimeceon the streining eve; 

While way Tring Woods, and villages, and 


streams, 
And ioeks, and mountain tops, 
relain’d 


tout lo! 


rr’ 


Wh 


ascending gleam, are all One swim- 
mine 
Uncertain if behe'd 


scene, 


No. 45, is siinply 


a Morn?) ” 


de-ienated 


pose, the 


and is, we su 

pendant, or companion to the above. 

It has no poetry appe ded to it: but 

centains mueh in’ itself. ! 

of its leading features, and in ifs 
. . 


general harmony, this picture re- 
° ! «ty 
minds us powerfnily of the best 


works of Claude. Iis water, which 
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reflects the rising sun and the warm 
remarkably pellueid, and 
will, we think, occasion most of the 
visitors of Earl Grosvenor’s gallery 
to recollect one of the tinest Claude's 
in Kurepe—a glorious evening scene, 
Wherein tire water is deceptively 
clear. 

ilis “River Scene? Now Ol, is 
also glowing and grand; exemplary 
for its rich harmony ; and affords a 
fine instance of that incorporation 
of the merits of Gaspar and Claude, 
of which we spoke at the commence- 
ment ofour remarks on the works 


’ ° 
ay 
SAV. IS 


of Chis distinguished cape pain 


ter. [f exhibits ite . in one © 
her finest attitude nd dl 1 | 
ereen and cold, It is a pastoral so 
of scene: coats are browsing amon 
the forecround herbace : anda tonn 
tain gushes forth from amone ft! 
ruins of a temple, from. wirieh 
Grecian female is rein with 
vase of water on her! I, ‘1 
ples CL ol Wate vert} Perret 
fully warms sk . burt te oer 
eharm. as is usual if e works ¢ 
Mr. Barrett, resides in the perfee- 


tion of the harmony ot its chiare- 
scuro and colour. 


No, 6°? is fe jonna ed, é. a 

> j ‘ e . ‘ ' ; 
Rookery: is ilhustratet by the 
lowing auotation trom Thamse 


and is from the same pencil as the 


ADOVEe, 
‘© Should T mv steps turn to the rure! 
VW hose lolty elms rid Venerabie ks 
fivite the 


f op } . anf ' j 
1) CQATLY SpPrihe, dtis ATV CY Nulid 


. \- . } ‘ 4! » " 
»rook, Who vith amidthe boug 


Pe. * ta C cA "ee 
HiS iS. oF; Course, a CTOVE 

. 2 
a7 


where the ch f fooaterrn ore } ty 


AN ahi 
fores! trees: hat our artist, rary 1). 


1 


stending that a rookery fas ne an- 


cient associations bhelonrcing to tt, 
has contrived to eonfer on his werk 
a hightv classical air: and a poetical 
student, sensible of this—charmed 
by the serenity and secineion of the 
Jandscape—is reading near the fore 
ground. The whole is pervaded by 
arich and deen-tencd melt! 
whieh seems the Gf el] 
food, as it were, of | "o senti- 
ment. In this respect, fhe present 
performance is exceeded hy 


NAVneSS, 


mewt— he 


none. 


° It strikes us, however, taat though the subject of this picture he ox«te osibly taken 
from Thomson, it ts not, in fact, so taken; and that the poetry las been forced to be 


more applicable than it reaily is. 


K) NC 


tut we must desist liom 
alr. Barrett faril ler at present, hav- 
ing other artists to attend to, and 
other critical duties to perform. 

No. 28 is * The liation of 
Selim aid during the 
feast of roses at Cashmere,” by. J. 
STEPH ANUOFE. 

The subject of this florid _— 
formance is taken from the 
ing . verses” in 


Rookh.”’ 


‘The mask is off, the charm is wrought 
And Selim to bis leart has caucht, 

lu blushes more than ever hy 
His Nourmahu! 


The public has rarely, if ever, 
heen treat ed W ith a picture SO vor- 


geous as the present with ornaments 
of co! nid, jewe oll ry, and 


7 
iw lOWIhY 


PECONCI 
Nourmahal 


fol} OoW-e 


hivoore’s re Lalla 


liaram s lisht.’ 


the other 
ay orienta r architecture, ‘aa 
festivity. He ncced, 
so, when its vivid display is con- 
templated as representing matters 
of fact: but when revarded as a 
matter of fable and fictitious poe try Vy 
whose purpose is 
sociations of ideal and 
which is allowed a wide latitude in 
the exercise of its art of making im- 
probability appear probable, we wil- 
lingly yield to the delusion; the 
senses, as well as imagination, are 
enlisted on the side of the artist: 
and 


rosy 
ineredibly 


fo conjure up as- 
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‘* What we wish to be true, 
believe.’ 


love bids us 


Display was evidently, in this in- 
stance, just as much the purpose of 
the artist. as it is that of the jew- 
eller in arranging his gems: and 
human sentiment just as little more 
than its vehicle. In the accomplish- 
ment of these artificial purposes. he 
has succeeded as completely as those 
who labour with most plausibility 
to convert important — historical 
events into opera éalle(s: and per- 
haps our critical remark, that Mr. 
Stephanoff appears to have exausted 
his means of paramount female 
beauty, before he came to his prin- 
Cipal figure (of Nourmaha!) will 
scarcely be esteemed — or 
generous.* he having other | 
in view than the 


{ PPOs ‘S 


just sub sedlantion 
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ef parts. Tn form and attitude we 


die ui this figure 
as in superior 
‘That of 
gant, 
In No. 50, bv 
‘Nir Walter 


quite as ceticient 
personal attractions, 
Selim is graceful and ele- 
er 


tle 


same artist, 
Rale ioh 


not then 


knighted) throws his embroidered 
crimson cloak at the feel of Queen 
cena th*’ in order that she may 
pass dryshod over a miry spot, with 
a gallant and submissive grace 
that - highly appropriate, and 
scarcely less so is the majestic in- 


terest with which the queen 
tura regards the e! youth. 
She is represented as being much 
younger than she could have been 
at the time of this 
Greenwie 
ever 
and so is 
peculiar finery whieh distin 
the court of Elizabeth. 
No. 40. “The Ponte de 


in hey 


hivalrous 


embarkation at 
h. and handsomer than she 
> but all this is 

the splendid display of 


tished 


Was 


proper * 
proper 
| 


, Rialto at 


Lenices? by Prout. is of larce 
‘* . a. 1 

dimensions, and centrally icvage as 
you pass down the left hand : is 


however, probably not the very | b st 
of Mr. Prout’s performances ; at 
least it appears to us to be painted 
under an apprehensive fecling tliat 
unusually large demands made 
on his tale nts, by the knowledge 
that Canaletti and Turner had al- 
ready treated, with wel! established 


were 


success, the very same view of the 
Ponte di Rialto: there ts, in con- 
sequence, a little heaviness about 
Mr. Prout’s picture. ‘The native 


buoyancy of 
seems to 


the vessel of his art, 
have some de- 
pression, or to draw more water (as 
the marine plirase is) from being aiso 
freighted with the rich reputation of 
his mighty predecessors. 
disadvantage to the rece 


suffered 


Another 
nf painter 


of the Rialto is, that the taste and 
judgment of the cognoscenti, have 
already been fully satistied on the 


which goes far toward sa- 
tiety. The present . there- 
fore, affords no new excitement. 
When regarded apart from these 
circumst which is 
the more cennine 
estimating the 
the 


subject, 


wor! 


ances, probaly 
way of 
of a picture, 
arch of 


and just 
merits 


magnificent 


= 


the cele- 


*«< A gen’rous critic reads each work of wil, 
With the same spirit that it’s author writ. 
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brated Ponte di Rialto sustains its 
ictorial importance in the hands of 

r. Prout; and the splendid gon- 
dolas and barges of pleasure and 
commerce, siiding over the green 
waters of the Adriatic, surrounded 
by noble and mercantile residences, 
and peopled by numerous figures in 
the peculiar costume of the ancient 
and far famed city of Venice, can- 
not fail toaffect the tasteful and 
contemplative miud with deep and 
various emotions. 

No. 57, by the same artist, is also 
the “ Ponte di Rialto at Venice ;” 
but the present is the land view of 
this beautiful bridge, looking along 
its vista of little shops and other 
trading accommodations ; and with 
great pleasure we observe in it moreof 
originality, more of the mild light 
of truth, and more of the serene at- 
mosphere of Venice, than in that 
which we have just passed, and 
is taken from the old station close 
on the margin of the canal. This 
is, much more than the latier, pure- 
lv Mr. Prout’s own; evidence of 
which may be seen in a certain light 
and airy clearness of tone, as well 
as in the tasteful outliniug of the 
details of the architecture, and very 
pictaresque figures. 

There is another Venetian subject 
from the penci! of Mr. Prout, of 
which we cannot, at this moment, 
be certain of the number; we be- 
lieve it to be * Tae Ponte della 
Canonica,’ No. 110; where, as in 
No. 57, the chiaroscuio, or general 
effect of the whole, is extremely 
pleasing and sufficiently forcible, 
without the artist's having recourse to 
those extreme depths of shade, which 
are often seen in the works of other 
painters, but rarely in the broad 
daylight of nature. 

Certain preposterous chimneys, 
which are a characteristic feature of 
the city of Venice, here comeoff light, 
from a dark sky, auc, therefore. at- 
tract their full share of attention. 
In form they resembie the massy 
columus of the ancient temples of 
Egypt, with their beltalendd capi- 
tals; and cau scarcely fail to have 
ajarringand incongruous effect onthe 
minds of those who recollect this cir- 
cumstance, seeming like the heaviest 
of all architecture tottering on the 
summit of a Venetian palace. 

The “Portico de Ollavia,’ the 
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fish market at Rome, (No, 108) by 
the same painter, is singularly pic- 
ture que in subject, and Mr. Prout 
is not less felicitous in his muce of 
tresting it. A great deal is her 

effected by means of a certain rot- 
ten and ruinous line performed with 
a reed pen, that is exceedingly cha- 
racteristic of ruined architecture. 
But this artist has many othe: 
charming views at Rome, Ratisbon, 
Lahnstein, &c. &ec. treated in a 
similar manner, to which we regret 
we cannot at present attend in de- 
tail. Mr. Prout has been aptiy 
termed “our chief painter (in wate: 
colours) of city scenes—of street: 

churches, market-places, bridges, 
&ec.” (Of some of the public four- 
tains of France and Germany, he 
has made pictures of no counnon 
interest.) His pencil is firm, his 
stvle peculiarly decided anid broad, 
ani he begets a temperance in his 
highest ardour of effect. But, alas! 
we must pass them, as we have al- 
ready passed several other works of 
great merit. Amovg them, some of 
Mr. CopPpLey FIsLpine’s, which 
claim our notice, notwithstanding 
our timited space, and we must ae- 
cordingly step back, 

This artist has attained an extra- 
ordinary power in painting of day- 
holt under all its varieties. Uis 
“Shoreham Harbour, Sussex?’ No, 
22, with its mild grey light, bestow- 
ing sufficient distinctness upon all 
the local objects of the place—its 
wet beach at low water, with its ship- 
ping, anchors, cables, nets, and other 
iackle, are all admirably depicted, 
His fishermen, and other marine 
figures, are judiciously introduced ; 
and the spectator’s attention is 
agreeably conducted toward the 
tower and town of Shoreham. If 
must be acknowledged that the 
academician Turner, led the way 
i the selection and pictorial treat- 
ment of subjects of this description ; 
nor is it less certain that he has 
been ably followed up by Mr. Cop- 
ley Fielding. 

His “* Dundarra Castle, on Loch 
Fyne, near Inverary,? with an effect 
of rain ciearing off, and where the 

rey mist of Ossian and Scotland 
Ronis over the loch, and blends a 
pervading softness with the beau- 
teous tints of the rainbow, is another 
adinirable specimen of Mr. Field- 
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ing’s art in this species of land- 
scape. It is numbered in the 
catalogue, 32. His * Glencoe, in 
the West Highlands.’ No. 204, is 
rocky and highly romantic—even 
magnificent in the rude and tower- 
ing granceur of its mountains, and 
the sublime effect of its chiaroscuro, 
A mountain torrent rushes toward 
the eye; and a road, partly sus- 
tained by masonry, winds into the 
picture with excellent effect. This 
is the glen where a dreadful massacre 
was once perpetrate!, whieh will 
not soon be forgotten in Scotland. 

Glencoe is, in every view, an in- 
portant subject. On ihe other hand, 
No. 342, by the same artist, is a 
brilliant and etfective picture, con- 
stituted of almost nothing, by means 
ofa gleam of suniight, and a pic- 
turesque sky. The proper subject 
is merely a turn of road, and a dis- 
tant mi// near Brightheliusione, 

No. 77 is entitled, “The School in 
Repose,’ by HU. Ricurer. There 
is a large volume of fun in this ex- 
cellent companion picture to that of 
the uproarious ** Boys School,” with 
which Mr. Richter treated the pub- 
lic some years ago. The present is 
a Girl’s School, the fat mistress of 
which is fast asleep, and the wildly 
wanton tricks of her prankish pu- 
pils is up, and in full play with 
their emulous and daring rivalry in 
school mischief. The very acme 
of trickery affectation is in the pro- 
found courtesy which one of the most 
polished and forward of the scholars, 
is dropping in ridicule before 
her insensible mistress: another— 
a bolder, or morereck less adventurer 
—is sewing her gown to the carpet ; 
a third has stolen her snuff box ; 
and, after setting one of her 
school-fellows sneezing at the most 
imminent hazard, is pursuing an- 
other, armed with a pinch of high 
dried Scotch, whilst she heedlessly 
spills the remaining contents of the 
box : meanwhile a fourth girl can- 
not resist the golden opportunity of 
decorating herown person at the look- 
in:-glass, with a peacock’s feather 
and other finery. Allthese freaks are 
well thought of, and combined with 
great skill; and the rest of the girls 
are variously employing their wild 
wits to the same risible purpose, 


and equally 


——* regardless of their doom,” 


when the moment pregnant with 
danger and dismay shall arrive, and 
terror succeed to hilarity ia the 
twinkling of an eye. 

In the technical merits of colour 
and chiaroscuro, the present work 
is inferior to none of Mr. Richter’s 
former productions of the same 
kind, The school mistress is really 
a fine mass of light and shade in her- 
self, independently of the little gig- 

ling satellites that twinkle around 
fer. 

“ Patterdale, in Westmoreland,” 
by P. Dewint, is numbered 29, 
aud is a very pleasing performance ; 
powerful, deep-toned, aud peculiar- 
ly rich in colour; yet far from 
being ostentatiously so ; on the con- 
trary, its richness is that of quiet 
subdued self-possession. It is a 
calm riverand mountain scene, with 
one of the local bridges (of two 
arches) of this interesting landscape 
country ; a white building appears 
at a distance, but whether it be the 
chureh, or the celebrated palace of 
Patterdale, so often noticed by tour- 
ists, we are not topographers enough 
to say. 

No. 117. % Pennarth Castle, Glas 
morgaushire,” by the same artist, 
is also very harmonious and mild in 
colour and effect, and the ruins in 
a picturesque state of decay, 

But Mr. Dewint’s “ View from 
Newsham,’ No. 97; “ Hastings,” 
No. 288; “ Britton Ferry,’ No, 
271; and * Ul/swater,’ No. 14, are 
all of this tranquil character; their 
elements consisting of a well tem- 
pered union of neutral-tint, with 
lively celours, placed in a good 
juxta-position; and shewing that 
none of our painters of rural land- 
scapes aud ruins, have an eye more 
sensible, or better educated to the 
harmony of colour, than Dewint. 

Mr.J.8. CoTmamenhibits No. 109, 
which is designated, -“ Mount St. 
Michael on the side of Pontorson, 
Normandy, showing the phenomenon 
of the mirage.’ ‘This is a singular 
landscape, with fiue, wild and well 
composed sky. An ancient fortress 


nearly covers Mount St. Michael, 
and there is a groupe of military 
Ggures introduced with homogeneous 
propriety, near the foreground ; bug 
one of them, dressed iu a brighy 
red, forms rather a dissonant spo¢ 
As to the mirage, the 


of colour, 
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phenomenon itself looks so like 


water, that the painter can only re- 
present it as being water, and as if 
he were painting water. 

No. 146. “The Bears destroying 
the Children who mocked Elisha,” 
by J. VARLEY, is a crack-brained 
affair, done a great deal too much 
according to recipe, without feeling, 
or the least doubt or diffidence of 
the artist's own powers. Judging 
from the present performance, Mr, 
Varley does not appear to be one of 
those philosophers who can 

** Still doudé, and still revere himself, 

In lowliness of heart.’ 
His round clouds, and pointed rocks, 
forming a sort of vulgar contrast 
(as does his garish light and shadow ) 
are Salvator Rosa running mad after 
Nicolas Poussin. 

** Rise Jupiter and snuff the moon !” 


But some of this artist’s smaller 
worksare more temperate and much 
better. 

Mr. J. D. HARDING exhibits No, 
154, a large view of “ I'he town, cas- 
tle, and part of Monaco in the gulph 
of Genoa.” This is a very romantic 
scene of a rock crested by a fortress, 
with mountains beyond, running up 
loftily, as if their summits were far 
beyond the limits of the picture; and 
a turbulent sky ef stormy clouds, 
objects, which, being Lomogencous 
in their nature, are here judiciously 
combined in the same picture. A 
group of fishers with a net, and an 
angler, are near the foreground; and 
the effect of the whole is impressive- 
ly grand, 

No. 176. “ Welsh Peasant Girls, 
with Cader Idris in the disiance,”’ is 
by J. CRISTALL, and consists of a 
sturdy group of robust, broad-faced 
milk maids, busied with their pails, 
biggins, and tongues ; some at their 
rural employ, and others suspending 
it by iedelsieg in a little village 
gossip. There is a sort of patri- 
archal simplicity in Mr. Cristall’s 
mode of treating such subjeeis, which 
inclines the spectator to fancy he is 
contemplating beings of much high- 
er interest than mere ordinary 
rustic wenches; nor is there avy 
deception in this, as we shall pre- 
sently explain: and to the impres- 
sion of this sentiment in the present 
instance, the lofty Cader Idris con- 
tributes its share, while it suggests 
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that the conversation of the village 
maidens may be concerning the 
ancient legends which the bardic 
superstition has connected with the 
history of this celebrated Welch 
mountain, 

The great charm of Mr. Cristall’s 
art, in his treatment of pastoral sub- 
jects, consists in its entire freedom 
from every trait of sophistication. 
In the peasantry of most other pain- 
ters, when compared with those of 
the artist before us, we behold 
nothing but such ladies and gentle- 
men as Don Quixote and Sancho 
once fell in with, playing at’ rural 
occupations ; but Cristall’s are plain, 
honest, and primitive; and_ his 
girls have the ineffable charms of 
innocenee and health. Hence their 
superiority; hence the fond attach- 
ment with which fancy, in the poetry 
of its aspirations, clings to a pastoral 
life. We have no other idea even of 
angels, when stripped of their wing: 
ant the mystery in which they are 
veiled; and hence the peasantry of 
this artist, seem to be what the poets 
have feigned. He is a good painter; 
of landscape too: his back-grounds 
successfully transport the travelled 
and the tasteful observer to Wales: 
to Cumberland; to the cottages, or 
castle of Goodrieh, or to Sicily er 
Arcadia, when the painier pleases— 
in short, to wherever he cleoses to 
lay the scene of bis pastorals, Wis fi- 
gures,even when he deals in classical 
subjects, cannot be so properly said 
to be taken from the poetry of Bion, 
Theocritus, or Virgil, or to be what 
those poets would have chosen for 
archetypes, could they have seen the 
works of Cristall. 

No. 205 represents * The east end 
of Loch Katrine,” and isa large and 
capital work by G. F. Reason ; pro- 
bably on the whole his very best 
performance—unicss we might ex- 
cept his Loch Awe of the last season. 

Mr. Robson is always pleasing— 
sometimes surprising, in his mode 
of composing his forms, or modify 
ing those which he finds in real 
scenery. “He has not, generally 
speaking, the appearance of such an 
heartfelt communion with nattre as 
some of his fellow exhibitors ; but 
he has a bewitching serenity of at- 
mosphere, and has acquired a com- 
plete unity, and well qualified so- 
briety, of colour.” 
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But Ben Venue and Loch Katrine, 
as here presented to us, are in some 
considerable degree exceptions to 
this want of intimate communion, 
being very finely and faithfully 
treated—the mountain, the island, 
and the lake, in all their tender 
varieties, justas you see them under 
such a light summer sky as the pain- 
ter has introduced, 

Every reader is pleased, when 
“fart reflects its images on art,” be- 
cause it always affords an agreeable 
addition to his stock of mental as. 
sociations. We therefore introduce 
the following quotation from Sir 
Walter Scott, as very apposite to the 
present landscape from the pencil 
of Mr. Robson. 


am 
Bs 


s morin's reflected bue 

anced lock Katrine blue 3 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kissed the lakes, just fanned the trees; 

The momitain shadows on her breast, 

Were heither broken bor at rest 5 

The grey mist left tue mountain side, 

The torrent shew’'d its glistening pride, 

High on the south, huge Ben Venue 

Down to the lake in masses threw 

Crags, Knolls, and mounds, confus’dly 
burld, ; 

The fragments of an earlier world; 

A weldering forest feathered o’er 

His ruin’d sides, and summit hoar.” 


© sun 


To silver ch 


The accordance between the 
the painter, and that portion of 
nature which was their common 
archetype, is here very remarkable, 
and not less inieresting. 

No. 239. “ The Baths of Apollo, 
painted on the spot,” by F. NASH; 
is a scene of seclusion se wild as to 
remind the classical spectator of the 
island. the cavern, and the sculp- 
ture (for various sculptures are In- 
troduced) of Philoctites. The water 
in which these are reflected is re- 
markably transparent; and though 
the baths of Apollo be situate in the 
gardens of Versailles, it seems the 
farthest of ail scenes from the ar- 
tificialities of Versailles and Le 
Notre, yet that it isnot so in fact, the 
present artist has shown us. Only 
by steppivg into the anti-room, six- 
teen of Mr. Nash's smaller views in 
the gardens of Versailles and other 
French palaces, may be seen, many 
of which are of an highly artificial 
character, where nature is in great 
measure superseded ; that is to say, 
tamed down by rule and line, for the 
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purposes of displaying royal magnifi- 
cence, and the superlative taste and 
power of the landscape gardener. 
Some of these views are, however. of 
a wilder character than the public 
will probably expect. They will 
be found clustered together in frames 
containing four or eight. and are 
numbered in the catalogue 328, 329, 
330. 

“The Ruinsf the Temple of Juno, 
at Agrigentum,” by the same artist, 
No. 277, is noble in subject, and 
harmonious in colour and effect ; 
goats, and the vegetation of the 
climate, are judiciouly introduced ; 
but the stream of light which passes 
from the right to the left hand cor- 
ner of the picture, does not quite ae- 
cord with the situation of the sun, 

The exhibition contains several 
very meritorious piel res of Fruits,” 
“Flowers,” and “Si/il Life,” particu- 
lariy Nos. jis wil iso, by Miss 
Bryne, which are extremely rich as 
well as harmoniousiu colour. There 
arealso some pictures of */7ereg,”” 
“ Piceors” &e. by W. Hunt and 
Miss BARRETT, Wherein truth and 
taste are prevalent. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


This institution has on its’ statute 
book. a law against pluratities ; but 
its laws are by ne means those 
of the Medes and Persians ; and as 
tothe charch— 

“Where its precepts fail, its example 

teaches.” 

The late Mr. HW. Fuseut held for 
many vears the academical offices 
of * Professor of Painting,” and 
“ Aceper of the Royal Aeademy.” 
We need not add, that the taste and 
‘haracter of the rising generation of 
artists—at least as far as concerns 
Historical art, are mainly depen- 
dent on the discharge of these trusts. 

Mr. T. Putuuies has recently 
been chosen to fill the Professor’s 
chair: aud Mr. HU. THomson has 
been elected to the ke epership. 

+ Lees.’ No. This isa most pic- 
turesque and delightful view of Lees, 
the seat of Sir John Marjoribanks, by 
Mr.W. Wilson Itis situate nearFlod- 
den Field. the celebrated scene of that 
coatest in which James the Fourth 
of Scotland was overthrown. The 
wreck of his army is supposed to 
have crossed the Tweed near Cold- 
stream; but afler crossing, James 
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disappeared, nor could his dis- 
appearance be accounted for. Tra- 
ditionary lore, however, has been 
busy in divining the cause— 
The view comprehends the field of 
Hallidon-Hill, Coldstream, Hume 
Castle, and Hadon Rig. The pie- 
ture is not clouded with those heavy 
scenes which are so frequently sug- 
gested by sombrous and !aborious 
minds: it is perfectly clear and 
true to nature. The portion of the 
Tweed which the landscape em- 
braces, was, according to Sir Walter 
Scott, called the debateable land, 
and consequently became the scene 
of many border feuds. The follow- 
ing lines were suggested by this 


THE 


DRURY LANE. 

A new musical entertainment was 
produced at this theatre, called The 
Recluse. It is taken from the French ; 
but the audience, not having thought 
proper to sanction the theft, we re- 
commend the gentleman who pur- 
loined it to return it forthwith to its 
original owners. To enter into a 
particular examination of this dull 
and senseless production, would be a 
waste of time: it will be quite enough 
for our readers to be told, that the 
incidents were of the most common- 
place description, the dialogue ap- 
propriately insipid, and the catas- 
trophe as hackneyed, improbable, 
and absurd as they could possibly 
imagine. What, indeed, the trans- 
lator could have been thinking of 
when he selected such a piece, or the 
manager when he accepted it, or the 
performers when they rehearsed it, 
we are utterly at a loss to conjecture. 
If the French stage has been so tho- 
roughly gleaned that it can furnish 
our theatrical “doers” (authors we 
cannot call them) with nothing better, 
they may as well clap their French 
dictionaries into their pockets, and 
look out for some more useful 
and profitable employment. If, how- 
ever, the piece had “possessed any 
merit, we doubt itch if it would 
have “acquired any great degree of 
popularity, as, with the exception of 
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scene; the second and fourth lines, 

particularly the latter, are not only 

poetical, but the images whieh they 

convey. are at once natural and 

highly sublime. 

I’ve seen the morning, with gold the hi!!s 
adorning, 

And the red storm roaring before the part. 
ing of day; 

l've seen Tweed’s silver streams glitter. 
ing the sunny beams, 

Turn drunkly and dark as they rolled on 
their way. 

This picture will certainly not 
discredit any of Mr. Wilson's for- 
mer productions, and the scene is 
one of the happiest which he could 
have selected. 
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Harley, only an inferior part of the 
very inferior company now assembled 
at this theatre was employed in the 
cast. Horn and Miss Graddon we 
admit to be, both of them, agreeable 
singers; but as far as acting goes, the 
less we say of them the better. The 
gentleman, as the Recluse, got 
through, with the assistance of a 
cowl and a false beard, tolerably 
well; but the lady, who had occa- 
sionally something tender and pathe- 
tic to deliver, marred the effect com- 
pletely by her carelessness and want 
of feeling. The audience, though 
almost melted with the heat, were 
never once softened into pity; but 
passed sentence upon the whole affair 
in a very business like, serious, and 
determined manner. ‘ 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Mad. Pasta drew a bumper to the 
opera: we understand, she returns 
shortly to give the lovers of music 
more last nights. Certainly, the 
dramatic arts most studied by mana- 
gers now, is the art of humbugging 
the public. Even attractions which 
are sufficient to ensure overflowing 
houses, are seldom left to their own 
merits, but are announced with every 
a¢companiment of trick,» which is 
equally employed to bolster up trash. 
The mutual satisfaction of John Bull, 
and the theatrical doers is, however, 
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according to the well-known couplet, 
quite natural, since 


“ Surely the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat!” 


Talking of these things, they speak 
of producing Veluti upon the stage. 
For the last three Pe. there seems 
to have been no end to music in this 
musical metropolis; but concerts, 
&c. have been prolonged from eleven 
o'clock of the forenoon to three and 
four of the ensuing morning, at va- 
rious places, without intermission or 
respite. No question but our ears 
will soon be cultivated into perfect 
Italian gusto; and all our voices will 
become sweet voices; and our native 
instrumental performances will beat 
the world, and even time itself! 

The winter theatres have been oc- 
cupied by the performers’ benefits, 
many of which have turned out very 
profitable. At Drury Lane, Macready 
and Harley were each of them ho- 
noured with an overflowing audience 
and at Covent Garden, Farren, Jones, 
and Farley have also reaped a plente- 
ous harvest. The French Coronation 
is now announced to be in active pre- 
ore and it is reported that both 

ouses are likely to continue open 
the whole of the summer,—bad news 
this for the Little Theatre and the En- 
glish Opera. 


HAY MARKET. 


A Master Burke, who sang and 
played the fiddle last year at the 
Lyceum, and who has since been 
performing at some of the provincial 
theatres, made his appearance at the 
Haymarket, in Connor’s part of the 
Trish Tutor. The whole illusion of 
the scene is of course destroyed, and 
we get a little tired of it before the 
conclusion of the piece; yet we must 
acknowledge that the boy has a very 
oe idea of comic acting, and that 

is brogue is excellent. We should 
prefer, however, something more na- 
tural, and more rational m the way 
of entertainment; and had rather see 
the young gentleman in the full en- 
joyment of his kite and whipping top, 
than figuring away in a full-bottomed 
wig, and uttering sentences which, at 
his tender age; he neither can nor 
— to comprehend. 
. M. June, 1825 
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VAUXHALL GARDENS. 


“On Monday, these gardens, indi- 
cating, as swallows do, the ap 
of summer, were opened for the sea- 
son. But summer does not always 
come with the swallows, nor has it 
yet come this year with Vauxhall 
Gardens. In such cases, the birds 
droop and die for want of food—the 
warmth being necessary to bring out 
the flies on which they fatten: we 
trust that no like famine may attend 
Vauxhall, but, on the contrary, thag 
heat and fine weather may enable the 
flies of fashion to frequent the gare 
dens, and fatten their owners. 

New Light.—The interior of the 
theatre La Fenice, at Venice, is now 
lighted up by means of a new process, 
invented by the mechanician Locatelli. 
It appears, from the description given 
of it by an Italian journal, that lamps 
concealed in the roof, and fitted u 
with parabolic reflectors, throw all 
their rays of light upon an opening 
one foot in diameter, in the centre of 
the ceiling. This opening is fur- 
nished with an ingenious system of 
lenses, which concentrate the rays, 
and reflect them to every part of the 
house. This mode of lighting pre- 
sents several advantages; the light is 
more vivid and more generally dif- 
fused ; nothing intervenes between 
the stage and the spectators, occupy- 
ing an elevated situation in front; 
the lamps may be approached to be 
trimmed without the public perceiv- 
ing it, and there is neither smoke nor 
smell proceeding from the burning of 
oil, i idea of this method may be 
formed, by representing to one’s self a 
luminous disc on the sun at its 
zenith. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The comedy of the. Jealous Wife 
was performed at this theatre, for the 
benefit of Miss F. H. Kelly. We ob- 
served, in our last number, we had 
little doubt that a crowded house 
would prove the estimation in which 
her dramatic powers are held by the 
public, however lightly they seem to 
be appreciated by the managers, and 
we augured rightly. Indeed there 
can be but one focling, and one opi- 


nion, with regard to her merits, where 

feelings of jealousy do not veil or 

controul the impartial decisions of 
4c 
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reason and judgment. Lest we should, 
however, be supposed to give too 
artial a colouring to this young 
ady’s merits, we quote the following 
notice of the Jealous Wife from the 
Morning Herald: 

“ The comedy of the Jealous Wife 
was performed last night, for the be- 
nefit of Miss F, H. Kelly, to a crowded 
and very distinguished assemblage. 

€ presence of an unusually great 
portion of ladies gave an appearance 
particularly lively to the house. The 
applause of an audience, brought to- 
gether for a benefit, is not a very fair 
criterion of the merit of a perform- 
ance. It may he safely said, however, 
that Miss Kelly played Mrs. Oakley 
with a degree of talent which could 
hardly have been anticipated by those 
who estimate her capacity the highest. 
In comedy her style bas freedom, 
force, discernment, and originality, 
without a vestige of the mannerism 
which has disfigured some of her per- 
formances in tragedy. It is that style 
which is formed by the usages of good 
society, joined with a cultivated in- 
telligence, and which has unhappily 
become extinct or very rare, since the 
retirement of Mrs. C. Kemble.” 

“ Several scenes were applauded 
with a fervour which merit ou could 
excite, and in which personal favour 
had no share. The play was on the 
whole admirably represented. 

“The play was followed by //4e Mag- 
pie, or the Maid. Miss K. played An- 
nette with great feeling, dressed ex- 
actly in the costume of the scene of 
the trial, a towering cap, as before the 
Revolution. The Duchess of Wel- 
ling occupied one of the public boxes 
in the dress circle.” 

We shall conclude by observing 
that when Miss Kelly first appeared 
in the character of Juliet, we gave it 
as our opinion, that her powers were 
not confined to tragedy alone. We 
then perceived very clearly that she 
had more difficulty in controlling her 
powers than in calling them into ac- 
tion, which is always the surest 
criterion of original genius; and the 
half-suppressed playfulness of expres- 
sion and buoyancy of mind that 
lighted in her countenance, con- 
vinced. us she was as capable of 
eomic as of tragic excellence. From 
her appearing so very seldom in any 
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charactei, the managers would seem 
to be of a different opinion; but as 
artists are not always the best judges 
of painting, we need not be surprised 
that managers should not always be 
the best judges of acting. 

Miss Lacy had also her benefit this 
month, and was honoured with a 
crowded and elegant audience. Miss 
Lacy has progressively improved in 
all her ralcaaaatn nor has tragedy 
circumscribed the range of her powers, 
for she has gained fresh laurels in her 
Mrs, Foster, a character in which she 
displays a vivacity that is only excel- 
led by the pathos of her tragedy. 

On the present occasion the piece 
selected was the comedy of Koery 
One has his Fault. This comedy isa 
compound of the comic and serious, 
Miss Lacy had fine scope for the dis- 
play of maternal affection in the cha- 
racter of Lady H. and with Mr. 
Cooper, as Captain Irwin, did every 
justice to the serious part of the 
drama. We must also in this part of 
the niece mention Miss Fortescue, who 
performed the part of the boy Ed- 
ward with astonishing ability; thepart 
by being personated by so young a 
child, added to the effect of the scene. 
Her enunciation isclear and deliberate, 
and considering her tender age power- 
ful. She possesses great talent, and is 
a child of much promise. The scene 
with Lady H. where he is called on to 
renounce his mother or his grandfa- 
ther and patron, was performed with 
great feeling, and called forth the una- 
nimous applause of the whole house, 
as she did likewise in the scene where 
the boy discovers Sir Robert Ramble 
soliciting the affections of his divorced 
wife—her acting here was most natu- 
rally arch. Mr. C. Kemble performed 
the fickle-minded man of fashion most 
admirably. 

Miss Foote was the represensative 
of the lovely and forsaken wife, and 
rendered the part particularly inte- 
resting. Farren performed Harmony, 
and looked the perfect man of bene- 
volence. We ought not to forget Mrs. 
Gibbs and Farley who made the most 
of their respective parts. The Mar 
riage of Figaro followed, in which 
the only novelty was Mrs. Chatterley, 
who appeared, for the first time,‘as 












the Page, and made a very pleasing 


and sprightly performance of it. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Wita the exception of much 
squabbling, often to very little pur- 
pose, in certain great assemblies, the 
past has proved an exceedingly dull 
month. At the moment of preparing 
this article for the press, the under- 
standing is, that parliament will be 
prorogued on the 2nd of July. Of 
the expected dissolution, rumours 
have not of late been so rife as usual; 
but the probability is, that it will 
take place in the month of October. 
With a view to this event, much 
anxiety and activity have been dis- 
played in various quarters; many of 
our representatives appearing ex- 
tremely desirous to place themselves 
on as good a footing as possible with 
their constituents, 

One of the topics of angry parlia- 
mentary discussion since our last, was 
the proposed grant of an additional 
£6000 per annum to the Duke of 
Cumberland, for the education of his 
son. It would be hardly worth while 
to enumerate the different divisions 
which took place in the House of 
Commens on the subject; but, to 
mark the spirit with which the pro- 
position was met, we shall transcribe 
the clause of the act, the object of 
which is to secure the education of 
the young prince in England :— 

“ Provided always, that inasmuch 
as it is highly expedient that his said 
Highness Prince George Frederick 
Alexander Charles Ernest Augustus 
of Cumberland should be educated 
within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland; be it therefore 
enacted, that the suid letters patent 
shall contain a clause or proviso that 
the said annual payment or annuity 
shall not be payable or paid at the 
Exchequer, for or in respect of, or 
during any period on which his said 
Highness shall not reside and be 
within the United Kingdom, unless 
his said Highness shall be absent from 
the United Kingdom with the licence 
and consent in writing of his Majesty, 
his-heirs, or su¢cessors.” 

wA grant of £6000 a year, for the 
education ofthe infant daughter of 
the late Duke’of' Kent, was agreed to 
at the same time, without much diffi- 
eulty; excepting that ministers were 


charged with proposing that measure 
merely as a pretence, through which 
to obtain an addition to the income 
of the Duke of Cumberland—which 
addition had, at a former period, 
been peremptorily refused by parlia- 
ment. 

The determination of the legisla- 
ture, respecting Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, seems to have been very angrily 
—even furiously — received by Mr. 
O’Connell, and his immediate asso- 
ciates. Aggregate and other meetings 
have been held on the subject, at 
which, as a matter of course, much 
speechifying took place. Amongst 
other points it has been determined, 
in despite of the decision of parlia- 
ment to the contrary—or rather 
avowedly upon the principle of evad- 
ing the Act for the suppression of 
such public bodies—that a new 
Catholic Association shall be organ- 
ized, that the members thereof shall 
distinguish themselves by wearing a 
particular uniform, and that means 
shall be adopted for continuing to 
collect the Catholic Rent. The feel 
ing, perhaps, with which the Duke 
of York’s speech in Parliament 
has been met by Mr. O’Connell and 
his friends, cannot be more clearly 
characterized than by his observations 
upon giving, as a toast, at the anni- 
versary dinner of the Blanchardstown 
Patriotic Society, “ The Duke of 
Sussex, the Iilustrious Patron ’ of 
Charity.” This Irish champion of 
Catholic emancipation, in eulogizing 
his Royal Highness, alluded to him 
as “ the son of the late king, the brother 
of the present, and, H¥ HOPED, the 
uncle of their next sovereign.” This, 
the report informs us, was received 
“with long and tremendous cheer+ 
ing!” Such observations speak’ vo- 
lumes of themselves, and require no 
comment. : 

The friends of the Catholies in Par- 
liament have not been idle. Towards 
the close of last month, Mr. Spring 
Rice moved for a variety of papers’ 
connected with the present state 6f 
Ircland ; amongst “others, for’ copies” 


ot extracts of letters of despatches’ 


received from the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, as to the religious animosi- 
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ties of that country. In the conver- 
sation whieh ensued, Mr. Secretary 
Peel observed, that the proper time 
for such a motion would have been 
when the Biil was discussed for put- 
ting down the Catholic Association, 
or when the subject of the Catholic 
Claims was before the House; no 
good effect could be produced by 
raking into the embers of animosities 
which had now expired. From other 
quarters, it was suggested to the 
honourable mover to withdraw his 
motion, on the ground that a larze 
majority against it might create the 
most alarming impressions as to a 
change of sentiment in the House ; 
and, ultimately, the motion was with- 
drawn accordingly. 

Another motion, of a more formid- 
able character, was made by Mr. 
Hume on the 14th of June. This, 
similar in its object to a motion made 
by the Honourable Member last year, 
was that the House should pass two 
resolutions: one, that the property of 
the Church of Ireland was public pro- 

erty; and another, pledging the 

ouse to enquiry into the state of the 
Church of Ireland in the course of 
the next Session. The motion, se- 
conded by Sir Francis Burdett, was 
opposed by Mr. Canning, on the 
ground that, by the Fifth Article of 
the Act of Union, the Churches of 
England and Ireland had been indis 
solubly united in one Protestant 
Episcopalian Church, subject to the 
same laws. The greatest enemy of 
the Catholic Question, observed Mr. 
Canning, could not have devised a 
surer means of procuring its defeat, 
than by causing to be inserted on the 
journals of that House a resolution 
denouncing the spoliation of the Pro- 
testant Church property next Session. 
After some discussion on the nature 
of church property, whether it were 
public or private, &c. Mr. Brougham 
suggested to the Hon. Member, to 
waive the first resolution, and to take 
the sense of the House upon the se- 
cond. This plan was adopted, and, 
on a division, the second resolution 
was negatived by 126 against 57—a 
majority considerably larger than that 
by which Mr. Hume’s resolution was 
negatived last year. 

Mr. Hume has, as usual, been very 
active within the last month; and 
some of his motions have been most 
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deservedly, as we conceive, crowned 
with success. One of the points in 
which he has succeeded is that of 
obtaining the appointment of a Com. 
mittee to enquire into the state of 
the colony of Sierra Leone, the ex- 
pences attendant thereon, the num- 
ber of recaptured negroes sent thither, 
and the numbers now remaining ; the 
exports and imports of the colony, 
the number of births, deaths, and 
marriages, c. 

On the 9th of June, Mr. Hume 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the 22d of George II: for the 
better encouragement of seamen, and 
for manning the navy. His objects 
were, to abolish flogging, and to do 
away the necessity of impressment. 
Sir. G. Cockburn entered into various 
explanations, in the course of which 
he observed, that the Admiralty were 
doing all in their power to render 
impressment unnecessary ; but thatiit 
was indispensably requisite that such 
a power should be vested in the 
Crown. It was contended too, that 
for the good discipline, which was 
absolutely necessary in the navy, it 
was essential that the captain of a 
ship should possess the power of sum- 
marily inflicting corporal punishment, 
subject to the investigation of the 
Admiralty at a future time. Ona 
division, the motion was negatived by 
45 against 23. 

On the proposition of Mr. Hume, a 
bill has been passed, the operation of 
which, we conceive, will at once prove 
beneficial to the revenue and gratity- 
ing to individuals, By the bill to 
which we allude, newspapers are, in fu- 
ture, to be sent to the British colonies 
on payment of the easy postage of 
three half-pence on each paper. This 
cannot fail of producing considerable 
increase in the sale and circulation of 
newspapers, and consequently of in- 
creasing the manufacture of paper, 
and the returns to the Stamp Office. 

Mr. Hume further proposed to re- 
duce the present stamp duty upon all 
newspapers to two-pence each, and 
the advertisement duty, from three 
shillings and sixpence to one shilling on 
eachadvertisement. This,though not 
agreed to, was met complacently by 
ministers; and, it is extremely pro- 
bable, we think, that, in the course of 
a session or two, some arrangement o! 
the kind may be successfully adopted. 
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We have little doubt that, with re- 
a to the sale of newspapers, and 
also to the number of advertisements, 
the increase effected by such reduc- 
tions would be immense. In future, 
however, the size of newspapers is 
not to be restricted by law; and the 
duty upon supplementary papers is to 
be only two-pence. We know not 
whether, in consequence of this alte- 
ration, we shall be treated with sheets 
sufficiently large to cover the great 
bed at Ware. 

Lord Holland’s bill, to do away the 
corruption of blood in cases of high 
treason, was lost on the motion for 
its second reading, by a decision of 
15 against 12; as was the Marquis of 
Lansdown’s, for the regulation of 
Unitarian marriages, by a division of 
49 against 44. That threatened 
nuisance, the misnomered Equitable 
Loan Bill, was also lost, on the motion 
for its third reading, in the Lords, on 
the 24th of June, in favour of the 
Lord Chancellor’s amendment for its 
reading that day six months: for the 
bill, 14; against it, 27. 

On the 16th of June, Mr. Brougham 
presented a petition from a Mr. Bur. 
net, complaining of sundry unjust and 
oppressive proceedings on the part of 
Lord Charles Somerset, the governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and he 
gave notice of a motion for referring 
the said petition to a select commit- 
tee of enquiry. Accordingly, on the 
22d, he, previously to his intended 
motion, made some enquiry upon the 
subject; when, upon an intimation 
from Mr. Canning, that leave of ab- 
sence—not an order of recal—had 
been forwarded to Lord Charles 
Somerset, to enable his lordship more 
effectually to meet the charges against 
him, and that the report of the Com- 
missioners of Enquiry would un- 
doubtedly be in the hands of govern- 
ment during the recess, he consented 
to withdraw his motion. Mr. Brougham 
has also withdrawn his motion, for 
the present, for the establishment of 
a university in the metropolis. 

A Bill, introduced by the Attorney 
General, relative to Joint Stock Com- 

nies, is in progress. Its chief ob- 
ject is, in the event of a charter hav- 
ing been granted to a company, to 
make all the partners liable to its 
debts, according to certain prescribed 
circumstances. 
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The Bills, mentioned in our last, 
for raising the salaries- of. the 


Judges, and regulating the sppoint- 
ment of Juries, have, to the general 
satisfaction of the public, received the 
royal assent. 

On the 23d of June, Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, in the House of Commons, 
stated some extraordinary instances 
of persecution, severity, and violence 
exercised by the inhabitants of Bar- 
bados against Mr. Shrewsbury, one 
of the Wesleyan Missionaries, whose 
chapel they bad destroyed, and who 
very narrowly escaped with his life. 
The consequence of this statement 
was an address to the Crown, ex- 
—_ the utmost indignation of the 

ouse at the scandalous and daring 
violation of the law which had been 
perpetrated ; and expressing its read 
concufrence in any measures which 
his Majesty might think necessary to 
ensure the most ample protection 
and religious toleration to all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects in the colony 
of Barbados. 

Parliament has decided on the pro- 

ed measure of converting Bucking- 

am House into a magnificent resi- 
dence for his Majesty; that Carlton 
House, which has long been greatly out 
of repair, shall be taken down, and that 
a square, corresponding with Waterloo 
Place, shall be opened towards the 
gardens, but separated from them by 
an iron railing. These plans will ne- 
cessarily involve several minor, but 
important improvements. 

Sir Robert Wilson’s friends, in Par- 
liament, have been exerting them- 
selves to obtain the restoration of bis 
military rank and pay; and from the 
liberal and kind feelings which ‘his 
Majesty is so much in the habit of 
evincing, it is exceedingly probable 
that the effort may prove successful, 

On the 10th of June, in a Com- 
mittee on the Custom Laws’ Conso- 
lidation Bill, a clause was introduced 
by Mr. Herries, and agreed to, for the 
better protection of the subject in 
cases of search by revenue officers, 
Agreeably to the clause alluded to, 
which is of considerable importance 
—although, in the opinion of some 
persons, who wish the humiliating 
right of personal search to be entirely 
surrendered, it does not go far enough. 
—It is enacted, that every officer may, 
in future, as heretofore, require any 
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suspicious — (suspected of smug- 
vite, or having contraband paote 
about him) to submit himself to be 
searched; but that every such person 
so required to submit to a search, 
may thereupon desire the officer to 
take him previously before a Justice 
of Peace, upon which such officer 
shall accompany him, and shall ab- 
stain from all search till the Justice 
of Peace shall have enquired into the 
case, and have ascertained that there 
is reasonable ground to command 
such a search. And, further, that 
if such Justice of Peace shall see, 
upon inquiry, that there was no rea- 
sonable ground for the Custom House 
officer’s suspicion and consequent de- 
mand of search, he may immediately 
afix a penalty upon the officer bring- 
ing up the traveller. 

The details of the French Corona- 
tion appear to have excited far less 
interest, not only in this country, 
but in France, than was expected. 
We understand, however, from an 
eye-witness of the ceremonies, that in 
splendour and effect, the appearance 
of the abbey, &c., the dresses and pro- 
cessions of the peers, &c. greatly sur- 
passed all that was seen at the coro- 
nation of our own beloved sovereign 
George IV. The coronation took 
place, as intended, at Rheims, on the 
29th of May. On the 6th of June, 
the king made his — entry into 
Paris under the discharge of an hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, and every pub- 
lic demonstration of joy ; and, subse- 

uently, the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Goanvithe, and Sir George Nay- 
ler invested his Majesty with the 
Order of the Garter. Sir George 
Nayler delivered to his Majesty, upon 
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this occasion, the sword of the order, 
which, with the ‘star in diamonds, 
the garter (on which the words, honj 
soit qui mal y e,are in diamonds) 
and the mantle, are estimated at the 
value of £75,000. 

Lord Viscount Strangford, K.B. 
has been appointed Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
the Emperor of Russia, and the Right 
Hon. Stratford Canning to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Sublime Ottoman Donn, 

An extensive naval and military 
promotion appeared in the London 
Gazette of May 28. 

The war in India proceeds very un- 
satisfactorily; and, in many parts of 
the country, a spirit of insurrection 
amongst the native troops, as well as 
amongst the tributary chiefs, seems 
ready to burst forth. The latest 
official despatches from Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, are dated Rangoon, 
January 14. They announce the cap- 
ture of the old Portuguese fort and 
factory at Syriam, which the Burmese 
had converted into a tolerable strong 
post. The action was short, but se- 
vere, though not attended with 
heavy loss. 

At Cape Coast Castle affairs have 
assumed a more pleasing aspect. The 
Ashantees are said to be divided 
amongst themselves, and several of 
the neighbouring nations, who are 
hostile to them, have declared them- 
selves our allies. 

The Turks and Greeks have had 
some skirmishing, but apparently with- 
out any important results, It is un- 
derstood that the mediation of France, 
Austria, and Russia has been rejected 
by the Porte. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Eight Volumes of the British An- 
thology, with Mr. Westall’s Designs, will 
be completed early this month. 

. The Rising Village, a Poem, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, a descendant of the Author 
of the Deserted Village, is just printed, 

Mr. Westall’s Designs for Cowper's 
Poems are newiy engraved, They are 
(with the Poems) nearly ready for deli- 
very. 

Just published, in one volume royal 
18mo., The Lost Spirit, « Poem; by John 
Lawson, Author of Orient Harping, &e. 

Early in July will be published, in one 
volume f. cap. 8vo. with frontispiece, The 
Broken Heart ; Legend of the Les, with 
other Poems. By Edmund Reade, Esq. 

Just published, part I. of Dr. Jamieson’s 
new work, The Dictionary of Mechanical 
Science, enriched with upwards of 100 
copperplates and cuts. Quarto, 5s. 

Just published, Leigh’s New Pocket 
Road-Book of England, Wales, and part 
of Scotland, on the plan of Reichard’s 
Itineraries ; containing an Account of all 
the Direct and Cross Roads; together 
with a Description of every Remarkable 
Place, its Curiosities, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Population, and principal Lons: 
the whole forming a Complete Guide to 
every object worthy the attention of Tra- 
vellers. With a Map of England and 
Wiules, 8s. bd., or with 55 County Maps, 
price 12s. bd. 

Just published, Songs of Scotland, An- 
cient and Modern; with an Essay, and 
Notes, Historical and Critical, and Cha- 
racters of the most eminent Lyrical Poets 
of Scotland. By Alian Cunningham, 
4 vols. crown Svo. 

Aids to Reflection, in the Formation of 
a Mawiy Character, on the several grounds 
of Prudence, Morality, and Religion ; il- 
lustrated by select Passages from our 
Elder Divines, especially from Archbishop 
Leighton. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Precept and Example, in the Instructive 
Letters of Eminent Men to their Younger 
Friends ; with short Biographs of the 
writers. Foolsc. Svo. with a beautiful 
frontispiece, price 7s. 

The Journal of Liewellin Penrose, a 
Seaman. ‘The four volumes in one, with 
frontispiece, 12mo. 7s. in boards, or 8s. 
bound. 

Essays and Sketches of Character. By 
the lete Richard Ayton, Esq. With a 


Memoir of his Life, and a Portrait from 
a Drawing by R. Westall, Esq. R.A. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Flora Domestica; or, the Poetical 
Flower Garden. The 2d edition enlarged. 
SvO. I2s. 

The Vision of Las Casas, and other 
Poems. By Emily Taylor. Foolsc. Svo. 
Os. 

Songs of a Stranger. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. Svo. 8s, 6d. 

A Series of Plates, carefully executed 
after the Paintings and Sculptures of the 
most eminent Masters of the Florentine 
School ; intended to illustrate the gradual 
advancement of the Arts, from the begin 
ning of the 13th to the close of the 15th 
century. By W. Young Ottley, Esq. 
No. I. to V. each contuining 5 Plates, 
price £1, Is. 

Number I. of Engraved Specimens of 
the Architectural Antiquities of Norman- 
dy, by John and Henry Le Keux, after 
Drawings by Augustus Pugin, Architect. 
The | iterary Part, by J. Britton, F.S.A. 
&c. This number cuntains 20 Engra- 
vings by J. Le Keux, all of which are 
calculated to illustrate the true Architec- 
tural forms and members of the specimens 
selected; and some of them serve to ex- 
emplify the exact uniformity that prevail- 
ed in the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Normandy and Engiand at the latter part 
of the 11th century. 

No. I. of Illustrations of Exeter Cathe- 
dral; being the 35th No. of Cathedral 
Antiquities, by J. Britton. 

No. XI. being the first of vol. 2d of 
Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London; with 7 Engravings, and Ac- 
counts of the Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Moorfields, the Villa of Mr. Greenough, 
Somerset Piace, &c. 

Mr. Britton’s third vol. of the Beau- 
ties of Wiltshire; containing a Map, and 
13 Engravings, with Accounts of all the 
Antiquities, Seats, Towns, &c, in the 
Northern part of the County, particularly 
the celebrated Druidical Temple at Ave- 
bury, Malmesbury and Lacock Abbeys, 
Copious Lists, &c. 

Early in July will be published, The 
Holy War, with Infidels, Papists, and 
Socinians, or Visions of Earth, Heaven, 
and Hell, and of the contending Powers 
of Light and Darkness in the 19th Cen- 
tury. By Joho Bunyan Redivivus. 














To William Henry James, of Cohourg- 
place, Winson Green, near Birmingham, 
engineer, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in apparatus for diving under 
water, and which apparatus, or part of 
which apparatus, are also applicable to 
Other purposes—Sealed 3lst May—6 
months. 

To John Harvey Sadler, of Hoxton, in 
the county of Middlesex, mechbanist, for 
his invention of an improved power loom 
for the weaving of silk, cotton, linen, 
wool, flax, and hemp, and mixtures there- 
of—Sist May—6 months. 

To Joseph Frederick Ledsam, mer- 
ehant, and Benjamin Cook. brass founder, 
both of Birmingham, for their invention 
of improvements in the production and 
purification of coal gas-—3ist May—6 
months. 

To Joseph Crowder, of New Badford, 
in the county of Nottingham, lace net 
manufacturer, for his invention of certain 
improvements on the pusher bobbin net 
machine— 3}st May—6 months. 

To Joseph Apsden, of Leeds, in the 
county of York, bricklayer, jor his new 
invented method of making lime - 6th 
June—2 months. 

To Charles Powell, of Rochfield, in 
the county of Monmouth, gentleman, for 
his having invented and brought to per- 
fection an improved blowing machine— 
6th June—6 months. 

To Alfred Bernon, of Leicester-square, 
in the county of Middlesex, merchant, in 
consequence of a communication made to 
him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, 
for certain improvements in fulling mills, 
or machinery for fulling and washing 
woollen cloihs, or such other fabrics as 
may require the process of fulling— 7th 
June—6 months. 

To Moses Poole, of the patent office, 
Lincolo’s Inn, in the county of Middlesex, 
gentleman, in consequence of a communi- 
cation made to him by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad, for an invention for the 
preparation of certain substances for 
making candles, including a wick peculiar- 
ly constructed for that purpose—9th June 
—6 months. 

To John Burridge, of Nelson-square, 
Bluckfriars Road, in the county of Surry, 
merchant, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in brick houses, or other 
materials for the better ventilation of 
houses and other buildings—9th June—6 
months. 


LIST OF PATENTS. 


To John Lindsay, of the Island of 
Henue, near Guernsey, Esq. for his inven. 
tion of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of horse and carriage ways, of 
Streets, turnpike and other roads, and an 
improvement or addition to wheels to be 
used thereon. 14th June—6 months. 

To William Henry James, of Cobourg- 
place, Winson Green, near Birmingham, 
in the county of Warwick, engineer, for 
his invention of certain improvements in 
the construction ofsteam boilers, for steam 
engines—14th June—6 months. 

To Jonathan Downton, of Blackwall, 
in the county of Middlesex, shipwright, 
for his invention of certain improvements 
in water closets—18th June—6 months. 

To William Mason, of Castle-street, 
Fast Oxford-street, in the parish of Saint 
Mary-le-bone, in the county of Middle- 
sex, axletree manufacturer, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements on axletrees 
—18th June—6 months. 

To Charles Phillips, of Upnor in the 
parish of Frindsbury, in the county of 
Kent, Esq. for his invention of a certain 
improvement or improvements in the con- 
struction of a ship’s compass—1Sth June 
—-6 months. 

To George Atkins, of Drury Lane, in 
the parish of Saint Clement's Danes, and 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, and 
Henry Marriott, of Fleet-street, in the 
city of London, ironmonger, for their in- 
vention cf certain improvements on, and 
additions to, stoves or grates—18th June — 
6 months. 

To Edward Jorden, of the city of Nor- 
wich, engineer, for his having discovered 
a new mode of obtaining power appli- 
cable to machinery of different descrip- 
tions—18th June—6 months. 

To John Thompson, of Vincent-square, 
Westminster, and the London Steel Works, 
Thames Bank, Chelsea, and Jchn Bare, 
of Halesowen, near Birmingham, en- 
gineer, for their having invented and 
brought to perfection, certain improve- 
ments in producing steam, applicable to 
steam engines or other purposes—2ist 
June—6 months, 

To Thomas Worthington, the younger, 
and John Mulliner, both of Manchester, 
in the county of Lancaster, small ware 
manufacturer, for their invention of, 
and improvements in, the loom, oF 
machine used for the purpose of weav- 
ing or manufacturing of tape, and such 
other articles to which the said looms or 
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machines may be applicable—2ist June 
—6 months. 

To Ross Corbett, of Glasgow, in Scot- 
land, merchant, for his invention of a new 
step or steps, to ascend and descend from 
couches and other carriages—2Ist June 
—6 months. 

To Phillip Brooks, of Shelton, in the 
Potteries, Statfordshire, engraver, for his 
invention of, and improvement in, a cer- 
tain composition, and the application 
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thereof tothe making of dies, moulds, 
or matrices, and various other useful ar- 
ticles —2 1st June—6 months, 

To Joho Frederick Smith, of Dunstan 
Hall, Chesterfield in the county of Der- 
by, Esq. for his invention of certain im- 
provements in machinery for drawing, 
roving, spinning and doubling cotton, 
wool, and other fibrous substauces—2 Ist 
June—6 months. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


COTTON .—Towards the close of last 
week, Surats were reported sold Sdd. a 
Lid. Bengals 8$d,a 9d. Madras 8d. a 
lid, Last week the purchases did not 
exceed 300 bags ; the prices of the latter 
have not transpired. 

The letters irom Liverpool state 800 
bags were sold on Wednesday ; the mar- 
ket looking more firm. 

SUGAR.—The demand for Musco- 
vades during the last week, has been 
steady ; the business reported consider- 
able, and the prices, we think, are a 
shade bigber. 

At alate hour on Friday the buyers 
came forward, and nearly cleared the 
market of Muscovados; the sales are es- 
estimated at nearly 2000 bhds. on Friday, 
and certainly 5000 hhds. during the 
week ; the prices may now be stated 6d, 
a js. per cwt. higher. 

There wasnoalterationin Refined gocds 
last week ; low Lumps are 66s. ; Good, 
$7s; fine goods are low in proportion.—- 
Molasses 27s. a 27s. 6d. 

The public sale of MauritiusSugar, on 
Thursday, went offat full prices, 33s. a 
36s, for brown and yellow; the Sugars 
were at the low duty of 27s.; and if the 
Act is not carried, the buyers to have the 
option of giving up thecontract 8th prox- 
imo. There have been no purchases of 
Foreign Sugars by private contract. 

COFFEE.-—The demand for Coffee by 
private contract, has been very limited ; 
jast week onelarge purchase of 1200 bags 
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good ordinary St. Domingo was, how- 
ever, reported at 62s. 6d. and 63s. The 
public sale on Friday went off heavily, 
and a great proportion was taken in; no 
reduction in the prices were submitted to. 

‘The public sale consisted of 72 casks 
good middling (yellow tinge) Jamaica, 
which sold 2s. a 3s. per cwt. lower, 87s. 
6d. a 89s. 6d. and 862 bags good ordinary 
St. Domingo which was taken in at 62s. 
and 62s. 6d. The Coffee market may be 
stated very heavy; the only reduction 
which has taken place is in good middling 
Jamaica. 

Since the sale the greater proportion of 
St. Domingo has been disposed of ut 63s. ; 
it wus godéd ordinary colour. 

RUM,. BRANDY, and HOLLANDS. 
—The sales of Rum were considerable 
last week , 150 puncheons | over at Is, 
9d. Proofs since sold at the same price 
and Is. 10d.: 5 over at Is, 10d.; there 
have also been sales of fine strong Jamaica 
31 to 36 over at 2s. 10d. and 3s.; gene- 
rally the Rum market may be stated firm, 
and more business doing. Brandy re- 
mains in the same depressed state which 
we have lately reported, 3s. and 3s. Id, 
for parcels to arrive, 3s. 2d. for the housed 
of last year.—In Geneva there is no 
variation. 

HEMP and TALLOW.—tThe prices of 
Hemp are improving: the quotation is 
£43 10s. a £44.--Tallow steady: the 
new 35s, 35s. 6d. 











LIST OF BANKRUPTS AND DIVIDENDS, 


From TUESDAY, MAY 24, ro SATURDAY, JUNE 18, 1825, ixctusive. 


Extracted from the London Gazette. 


N.B. All the Meetings are at the Court of Commissioners, Basinghall-street, 


unless otherwise expressed. The Attornies’ Names are in Parentheses 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Blundell, Richard, of Liverpool, distiller and 
miller. 

Cailing, Peter, late of Union-street, Bond- 
street, tailor. 

Phillips, Henry, of Devonshire-street, Bishops- 
gate-street, and of Middlesex-street, haiter 
and Furrier. 

Warwick, John, late of Austin-friars, wine- 
merchant. 

Young, Joel George, late of Austin-friars, mer- 
chant. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Archer, W. of No. 124, Fetter-lane, merchant. 
(Arnott, West-street, Finsbury-circus. 

Argent, J. of Chureh-row, Bethnal Green-road, 
eca:penter and cabinet-maker. (Williams, 
Copthall court, Throgmorton-street. 

Backhouse, H. late of Leeds. druggist, at the 
Sessions House, Leeds. (King, 73, Hatton- 
garden. 

Biundell, R. late of Liverpool, distiller and 
miller, at the George Inn, Dale-street. Liver- 

vol. (Adlington, Gregory, and Faulkner, 
edionl-row. 

Brown, P, of Scarborongh, Yorkshire, draper, 
at the Court House, Leeds, (Makinson, 
Middle Temple. 

Biownless, G. of Leeds 
maker, (Burra ard 
Cheapside, 

Bruce, J. of Sweéting’s-alley. Cornhill, sta- 
tioner. (Hurst, Milk-street, Cheapside. 

Boyes, J. now or late of Scarborough, York- 
shire, grocer, at the Plough Inn,Scarborough. 

. (Lever, No. 5, Gray’s-inn-squiare. 

Brooks, J. Bath, victualler, at the White Hart 
‘Inna, Bath. (Frowd and Rose, Serle-street, 

Lincoln’s-inn, 

Clunes, D. of No, 44, Goodge-street, Totten- 
baw-court-road, Middlesex, ipholsterer and 
cabinet-thake?. (Roubel, 15, Clifford’s-inn. 

Clay,.T. Sise-lane, wine-merchant. (Fisher 
and Spencer, Walbrook-bnildings. 

Crossley, T. of Nicholas-lane, tea-dealer, (now 
a prisoner in the King’s Bench Prison). 
(James, Bucklersbury. 

Cowper, W. of Hill, Millbrook, Southampton, 
scrivener, af the Crown Inn, Gosport. 
(Minchin, 3, Vernlam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

Cooke, C. and Booth, J. of Manchester, mer- 
chants, smallware-manufacturers, and late 
co-partners, at the King’s Arms Inn, Man- 
ehester., (Appléby and Channock, Gray’s-inn- 
square. 

Craven, T. and Parker, J. now or late of Heck- 
mondwike, Yorkshire, setibbling-millers, at 
the office of Charles arr, Gomersal, York- 

, Shire, (Eyans and Shearman, Hatton-garden. 


Yorkshire, brush- 
Neild, King-street, 


Dean, G. of Bridgewater, Somersetshire, chiva- 
man and earthenware-dealer, at the Ship-a- 
Ground Inn, Bridgewater. (Pain, No. 2, 
New- Inn. 

Eccleston, R. of Bristol, wine-merchant, at the 
W hite Lion Inn, Bath. (Clowes, Orme, and 
Wedlake, Temple. 

Elen, P. of Woburn, Bedfordshire, draper, 
(Spence and Desborough, Sise-lane. 

Fox, J. of Birmingham, plater, at the Royal 
Hotel, Temple-row, Birmingham. (Clarke, 
Richards, and Metcalf, 109, Chancery-lane. 

Folkard, W. of the Castle Tavern, King-street, 
Cheapside,victualler. (Cocker, Nassau-street, 
Soho. 

Frampton, G. of Weymouth and Melcombe- 
Regis, Dorsetshire, merchant, at the King’s 
Arms Inn, Dorchester. (Bridges and Mason, 
Red Lion-sqnare. 

Griffiths, S. of Liverpool, tea-dealer, at the 
George Inn, Dale-street, Liverpool. (Maug- 
ham and Fothergill, No. 17, Great James- 
street, Bed ford-row., 

Goodwin, J, of Holt, Worcestershire, miller, 
at the Guildhall, Worcester. Beecke, No. 
36, Devonshire-street, Queen-square. 

Gascoyne, R. of Richmond, Surrey. tailor. 
(Suteliffe, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

Goldscheider, J. late of Little St. Thomas 
Apostle, and now of No. 68, London Wall, 
wnerchant, (Wright, No. 21, Little Alie 
street, Goodman’s-fields. 

George, H. of Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, shop- 
keeper, at the Bush Tavern, Bristol. (Bigg, 
29, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Hazard, W. of Liverpool, nail- manufacturer, 
at the Star and Garter Hotel, Paradise-street, 
Liverpool. (Leigh, Charlotte-row, Mansion- 
house. 

Hope, H. A. of Mark-lane, and Canterbury, 
ent, deaier. (Faithfull, No, 24, Birchin- 

ane 

Hall, C. late of Egham, Surrey, innkéeper and 
common-brewer. (Brown and Marten, Com- 
mercial Salé Rooms, Mincing-lane. 

Hayden, J. of Southampton, boot and shoe- 
inaker, the Star Inn, Gosport, Hampshire. 
(Platt, 11, New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

Hills, J. of High-street, Mary-le-bone, Middle- 
sex, blacksmith, farrier, and veterinary- 
surgeon. (Hallett and Henderson, No. 8, 
Northumberland-street, Mary-le-bone. 

Johnson, T. junior, of Liverpooi, tailor and 
habit-maker, at the George Inn, Dale-street, 
Liverpool. (Willis, Watson, Bower, and 
Willis, Token-house-yard. 

Jeffery, W. of Cock-yard, Davies-street, Hapo- 
ver-square, horse-dealer and stable-keeper. 
(Oriebar, No. 6, George-street, Hanover- 
square. 

Jerman, &, 


Pen)ington-place, Lambeth, tee- 
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dealer. (Williams, North-place, Gray's-inn- 
road. 

Knowles, T. late of High-street, Cheltenham, 
formerly of Dake-street, Grosvenor-square, 
warehouseman. (Hodgson and Ogden, St. 
Mildred’s-court, Poultry. 

Lavingstoa, T. of Stepney Causeway, Commer- 
cial-road, baker. (Templer, John-street, 
America square. 

Lawrence, C. of Drury-lane, Middlesex, tallow- 
chandler. (Hall, No. 15, Great James-street, 
Bed ford-row. 

Lawton, T. of Greenacres Moor, Oldham, Lan- 
cashire, — and shep-keeper, at the 
Star Inn, Deansgate, Manchester (Adlington, 
Gregory, aud Faulkener, Bedford row. 

Mansell, W. formerly of Grove-lane, Camber- 
well, afterwards of Downing-street, West- 
minster, otherwise SirWilliam Mansel, Bart. 
(now confined in the King’s Bench Prison,) 
picture-dealer, (Ledwich, John-street, Black- 
friar’s-road. 

Miles, J. late of Old-street-road, oil and colour- 
man. (Pownall and Papps, Old Jewry, 

Morley, W. vow or late of Stapleford, Notting- 
hamshire, bobbin or twist-lace manufacturer, 
the King George the Fourth, Nottingham, 
(Capes, 9, Holborn-conrt, Gray’s-inn. 

Mercer, W. of Manchester, iron-founder, at 
the Star Inn, Deansgate, Manchester. (Bar- 
ker, Gray’s-inn-square. 

Newnham, W. late of Bognor, Sussex, carpen- 
ter and builder, (but now a prisoner in the 
Fleet Prison,) at the New Inn, Bognor. 
(Freeman and Heathcote, 47, Coleman-sireet, 
London, 

Oldfield, H. late of Leamington, Warwick- 
shire, but now of Devonshire-buildings, New 
Dover-road, yas-light and coke-manufacturer. 
( Bassett, 24, Poultry. 

Phillips, W. now or late of Chepstow, Mon- 
mouthshire, coal-merchant, at the White 
Lion Inn, Broad-street, Bristol. (Poole, 
Greenfield, and Gamlen, 12, Gray’s inn. 

Phillips, T. formerly of Narberth, Pembroke- 
shire, but now or ene of Marchmont-street, 
Buiton-Crescent, merchant, at the Lion Inn, 
Narberth. (Clarke, Richards,and Medealf, 
Chancery-lane. 

Robinson, J. now or late of Failsworth, Lan- 
cashire, copperas manufacturer, at the Red 
Lion Inn, Heaton Norris, Lancashire. (John, 
Palxgrave-place, Temple-bar, 

Sloan, A. and Friedberg, M. of Paternoster- 
row, dealers. (Hughes, 32, Trinity-square. 
Stones, D. and Ashworth, T. of York, turners 
and cabinet-makers, at the Black Swan Inn, 
Coney-street, York. (Lever, 5, Gray’s-inn- 

square, London. 

Standen, C. and German, W. of No. 4, Long- 
lane, West Smithfield, tailors, omntane 
and Pilcher, Chatham-place, Blackiriars. 

Swift, W. junior, and Swift, T. of Ashted, 
Aston, near Birmingham, steel toy-makers, 
at the Stoik Hotel, in the Square, Binming- 
ham. (Alexander and Son, No. 36, Carey- 
Street, 

Sherwin, J. of Burslem, Staffordshire, book- 
Seller and stationer, at the house of Miss 
Cotton, Legs of Man Inn, Burslem. (Wal- 
ford, 8, Grafton-street, Bond-street. 

Sharp, G. late of Leeds, cordwainer, at the 
Sessions House, Leeds. (King, No. 78, Hat- 
ton-garden. 

Thomas, J. of White Horse-terrace, Stepney, 
Ratcliffe, Middlesex, me-ster-mariner.— 
Blunt, Roy, and Blunt, Liverpool-street, 

road-street-buildings. 

Thornley, T. Manchester, pawnbroker, at the 
Star Inn, Manchester. (Adlington, Gregory, 
and Faulkner, Bedford-row. . 

Unsworth, J. Jate of Claytoi-sqnare, Liverpool, 
tailor, (Towers, Castle-street, Falcon-square. 

Vickery, J. late of Bristol, brush-manufactarer, 
at the Rummer Tavern, Bristol. (Wigles- 
worth and Ridsdale, Gray’s-inn. 

W oodward.J, of Nottingham, mackime-maker, 


at the Lion Hotel, Nottingham. (Yallop, 4, 
Suffolk street, Pall-mall East. 

Wood, G. of Manchester, tailor and draper. 
(Robinson and Hine, Charter-house-square. 
Williams, W. H. of No. 47, Old-street, Saint 
Luke's, Middlesex, corn-chandler. (Tomes, 

No. 50, Lincoln’s-inn.fielda,. 

Warwick, J. and Young, J. G. late of Austin- 
friars, wine-merchants. (Vana Sandau and 
Tindall, 34, Dewgate-hill. 

Walsh, J. of Norwich, linen-draper. (Jones, 
Size-lane. 

Williams, J. late of Twyford, Hurst, near 
Reading, Berkshire, butcher, (Hunt, Gray's- 
inn, London, 

Yandali, E, late of Wynyatt-place, Clerken- 
well, and now of Roseberry-treet, Kings- 
land, horse-dealer. (Weight, 21, Little Alw- 
street , Goodiman’'s-fields, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Allen, A. Pall-mall, June 25, 

Abbott, T. Xnaresborougi:, innkeeper, July 7. 

Boswell, ‘T. Surrey-street, Strand, tailor, June 
18. 

Barratt, A. Newport Pagnell, Bucks., farmer, 
&e. June 21. 

Barlow, J. Sheffield, manufacturer, June 29. 

Bowen, W. Winnington, Shropshire, shop- 
keeper, July 9. 

Buckmaster, J. and W. Old Bond-street, army 
clothiers, &e. July 12. 

Boswell, F.S. Strand, shopkeeper, July Te. 

Bayley, Ipswich, ship builder, July 6. 

Sulesnbe: A. M. Sise-lane, merchant, July 12. 

Capling, J. Cock, Holloway, innkeeper, July 2. 

Cruikshanks, — Gersard-street, Soho, J ine 25. 

Croxford, C. jun, Iver, Bucks., of Uxbridge and 
West Drayton, Middlesex, July 26. 

Cooper, B. W. Wrexham, Denbighsbire, spirit 
merchant, July 4. 

Congdon, T. Torquay, Devonshire, merchant, 
July 4. 

Cox, C. St. Martin’s-lane, Charing cross, tai- 
lor, Aug, 9. 

Clift, H. Painswick, Gloucestershire, clothier, 
July 11. 

Capes, G. Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, 
draper.&e July 12. 

Cooper, J. Eyam, Yorkshire, grocer, July 4. 

Cooper, F. East Deveham, Norfolk, grocer, 
July 9. 

Dauncey, J. Coaley Mills, near Uley, Glouces- 
tershire, June 28, 

Dobson, T. and Thomsen, G. Darlington, Dur- 
ham, June 28. 

Dinsdale, G@. Richmond, Yorkshire, grocer, 
July 5. 

Dudman, R. and Winter, G. late of the Jerusa- 
lem Coffee House, July 5. 

Darby, D. Olive Hill, Halesowen, Shropshire, 
miller, July 6. 

Evans, W. Albany-terrace, Albany-road, Old 
Kent-road, merchant, June 21. 

Edgington, — Wells-street, Oxford-street, 
coach-maker, &c. June 25. 

Eade, C. Stow market, Suffolk, grocer and dra- 
per, July 9. 

Flower, T. Castie-street, Holborn, jeweller, &c. 
June 28, 

Francis, it. Well-close-square, hat-maker, June 
al. 

Fox, R. Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
tields, wine and spirit merchant, July 9. 

Greetham, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler, June 
14. 

Giani, A. New Cavendish-street, Portland- 
place, June 21. ; 

Good, W. sen. and W. Good, jun. Hythe, 
Southampton, ship-builders, June 25. 

Giles, J. and G. Dennie, Bow-street, Covent. 
garden, vietualler, &e, July 2, 

Griffiths, T. Liverpool, merchant and draper, 
duly 2. 

Golding, H. late of Philpot-lane, wine-mer- 
chant, June 18. 
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Gibbons, T. Hollywell-street, Westminster, 
scavenger, July 2, 

Hitchin, C. and T. Wostenholme, Sheffield, 
hair-seating manufacturers, June 16. 

Heaton, J. Scholes, Yorkshire, nail-manufac- 
turer, June 15. 

Hamelin, P. Belmont-place, Vauxhall, June 1. 

Hilling, E. Bedford-st: eet, Bedford-row, paint- 
er and glazier, June 18 

Howe, R. Haymarket, job-master, June 18. 

Helen, G. Worcester, linen-draper, June 23. 

Holmes, J. Bridge-road, Lambeth, broker, June 

5 


2 . 

Hardisty, G. and J. Cowing, Bedford-court, 
Covent-garden, June 25. 

Halinarack, J. sen. Madeley, Staffordshire, 
June 28. 

Hedge, J. Star-court, Little Compton-street, 
Soho, builder, July 2. 

—, J. Penny-fields, Poplar, builder, 

uly 2. 

Hall, C. G. and H,. B. Hall, Grosvenor street 
West, Pimlico, Middlesex, July 9. 

Hatfield, W. and J. Morton, Sheffield, cutlers, 


July 9. ; 
~ T. and H. Wood, Queenhithe, oilmen, 


uly 5. 
Howell, J. Cheltenham, plumber, July 72. 
Jagger, J. East Stonehou-e, Devonshire, stone- 
mason, June 18. 
Jameson, W. York, money-scrivener, July 1. 
Johnson, W. Grange, Bermondsey, tanner, &: 
June 28, . 
a E. Newington-causeway, linen-draper, 
uly 2. 
Kent, H. Lawrence-lane, Commission-agent, 
June 14, 
Keeling, E. Hanley, Staffordshire, flint-mer- 
chant, June 27. 
Kelsey, W. and T. Kelsey, Heckdyke, Mister- 
ton, Nottinghamshire, July 12. 
Le Cointe, J. R. St. Helen’s-place, merchant, 
June 21. 
Lamb, G. Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill, 
June 25. 
Leach J. Manchester, merchant, June 27. 
Lush, J. and W. Lush, High Holborn, distil- 
lers, &c. June 28 
Lloyd, T. and J. Winter, Blue Ball Yard, St. 
James’s-street, July 2. 
Mitchell, W. Norwich, silversmith, June 21. 
Middleton, W. Liverpool, tea-dealer, June 30. 
Mure, H. R. and W. Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chants, June 14. 
Masseaal st Black Horse-yard, Gray’s-inn-lane, 
uly 5. 
Meme A. Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, inn- 
holder, June 2). 
Marshall, R. Jury Farm, Ripley, Surrey, June 


28. 

Murcott, A. Warwick, draper, June 21. 

Newcomb, O. Hollies-street, Mary-la-bonne, 
June 238. 

Neise, M. G. Parliament-street, Westminster, 
July 28. 

Newell, J. Beaconsfield, Bucks, draper and 
hosier, July 16. 

Orme, W. Borough, Southwark, distiller, June 


2). 

Parkins, W. Nafferton, Yorkxhire, miller, &c. 
June 24. 

Parker, W. Oxford-street, St. Mary-la-bonnue, 
June 28. 





Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Parsons, J. Long-acre, coach-lace-manufactu- 
rer, July 9. 

Reynolds, W. Tadcaster, Yorkshire, flax- 
dresser, &e. June 15. 

Ryall, W. and T. Ryall, Upper Berkeley-street 
West, stone-masons, &c. June 14. 

Robertsoa, E. French Horn-yard, Dean-street, 
High-Holborn, June 21. 

Rackham, J. Strand, bookseller, June 25. 

Rawlinson, 8. Manchester, merchant, July 6. 

Rowe, W. Plymouth, jeweller, &c. June 30. 

a P.H. High-Holborn, cheesemonger, 

uly 2. 

Railston, J. North Shields, Northumberland, 
ship-owner, June 28. 

Ruffy, J. D. Paternoster-row, oilman. July !2. 

Spendelow, R. Drayton-in-hale, Shropshire, 
ironmonger, &c. June 20, 

Stodart, J. and T. Stodart, Carlisle, cotton- 
manufacturers, June 22, 

Sandison, W. Cork-street, Burlington-gardens, 
tailor, June 28. 

Stott, S. and J. Stott, Road-lane, Rochdale, 
Lancashire, June 29. 

Stukes, H. Throgmorton-street, merchant, June 
25. 

Stracey, J. H. Berners-street, banker, June 2. 

Stonebam, T. Little Chelsea, brewer, July 2. 

Shaweross, J. Manchester, innholder, &c. July 


12. 

Shillito, W. Leeds, dealer in cattle, July 16, 

Salter, T. Manchester, merchant, July 8. 

Tonge, G. W. B. East India-chambers, mer- 
chant, June 4. 

Tankard, J. and R. Tankard, Birmingham, 
factors, June 21. 

Tomkinson, §. Burslem, Staffordshire, June 27. 

= E. Chorlton, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, 

uly 7. 

Tee, J. Hemsworth, Yorkshire, shopkeeper, 
July 5. 

Tosley, R. Hampton Wick, maltster, July 12. 

Vieira, A. J. L. and A. M. Braga, Tokenlouse- 
yard, merchants, July 25. 

Welford, J. Old South Sea House, Broad-street, 
insurance broker, Jane 18. 

Wilson, J. Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, book- 
seller, June i4. 

Weils, J. and W. Hamilton, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, June 22. 

Wise, R. and G, Wise, Wood-street, London, 
and Leeds, June 21. 

Wise, J. P. and E. Matthews, Dublin, mer- 
chants, &c. June 21. 

Wood, J. Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury, 
silversmith, June 25, 

Worthington, W. J. Lower Thaimes-street, 
wine and spirit-dealer, July 2. 

Welch, T. Great Tower-street, wine and spirit- 
merchant, June 18. 

Wotton, T. Bristol, leather-factor, July 5. 

Wagstaff, D. and J. H. Wagstaff, Skinner. 
street, Snow bill, June 25. 

W hitiey, J. T. Edmonton, grocer, July 9. 

Whitaker, J. St. Paul’s Churchyard, music, 
&e. seller, July 9. 

W hite, M. and J. Great Eastcheap, Fish-street- 
hill, July 5. 

Westbrook, J. Redburn, Herts., innkeeper, 


July 5 
Young, W. late of Barnard-street, insurance 
broker, July 2, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


June 1. in Percy-street, Bedford-square, the 
ledy of Wm. Bode, Esq. of a son. 

3 The lady of Dr. Seymour, George-street, 
Hanover-square, of a son. 

- In Stratton-street, the lady of Samuel Whit- 

bread, Esq. M.P. of a daughter. 





4. The Hon. Mrs. Henry Dawson, of a daughter. 

10. At Little Marlow, Bucks, the lady of the 
Rev. James Allen Park, of a daughter. 

15. In Bolton-street, the lady of V.S. Reynolds, 
Esq. of @ son. 

17. At his lordsbip’s residence in Cavendish- 
square, the Vircountese Duncannon, of a 
daughter. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES. 


Jone 1, At Fulham Chureh, by the Rev. Wim. 
Wood, Mr. Edmund Lloyd, of Harley-street, 
to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Kenrick 
Collet, Esq. of Chaucery-lane, and Holcrofts, 
Fulham. 

2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. 
Robert Anderson, David Scott, Esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of William Crawford, Esq. of 
Upper Wimpole-street. 

4. At St. Anne’s, Soho, by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 

leod, Thomas Harris, jun. Esq. to Catherine, 

second daughter of John Macgowan, Esq. 

. At Harlow, Essex, by the Rev. C. 8. Miller, 
Nr. 8. Barton, of Finsbury-place South, Lon- 
don, to Miss Goodwin, only daughter of the 
late John Goodwin, Ksq. of the former place. 

8. At St. George's, Bloomsbury, by the Rev. 
William Lewis, Vicar of Abbotts Langley, 
Herts, Lewis Lewis, jun. Esq. of Camberwell 

_ Grove, to Mrs. Yarker, widow of the late 
Captain Yarker, R.N. and of Newton House, 
Warwickshire. 

11. At Hampstead Church, by the Hon, and 
Rev. William Herbert, Charles, son of An- 
thony Bacon, Esq. of Elcott, in Berkshire, to 
Caioline, daughter of Henry Davidson, Esq. 
of Cavendish-square, and Tullochin, N.B. 

— At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, 
Mr. Gerrard, of Panton-street,to Esther, on! 
daughter of the late Mr. Whippy, of Nort 
Audley-street. 

13. At St. Pancras Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore, James C. C. Bell, Esq. of Russell- 
square, to Miss Mead, of Tavistock-square. 

14. A, Scrivenor, E-q. of Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, to Jane, the second surviving 
daughter of the late John Gilliat, Esq. of 
Clapham-terrace. 

— Thomas G. Lloyd, Esq. to Anna Maria, 
eldest daughter of Richard Best, Esq. of 
Greenwich. 

15. At St. Dunstan’s, West, London, J. Greato- 
rex, Esq. of Aldermanbury, to Eliza, only 
oo of J. Walford, Esy. of Chancery- 
ane 

16. At St. Pancras New Church, by the Rev. 
Edward Repton, Frederick Dawes Danvers, 
Esy. to Charlotte Maria, daughter of John 
Juland Rawlinson, Esq. of Doughty-street. 

— At Rushall, the seat of Sir Edward Poore, 
Bart. Frederick North, Esq. of Rougham, in 
the county of Norfolk, and of Hastings, Sus- 
sex, to Janet, eldest daughter of Sir John 
Majoribanks, Bart, M.P. for Berwickshire, 
and widow of the late Robert Shuttleworth, 
of Gawthorpe, Lancashire. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Wm. Hen- 
ry Blaauw, Esg. to Harriet, daughter of John 

ing, Esq. of Grosvenor-place, 

— At St. Pancras New Church, Henry Hum- 
phries, of Serle-street, Lincoln’s inn-fields, 


vw 
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to Hariet Ancell, eldest daughter of Captain 
Fleming, R.M. Portsmouth. 

— At St. George’s, Hanover-square, by hia 
Girace the Archbishop of York, George Wil- 
loughby Howland Beaumont, of Buckland, 
Surrey, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Bishop of London. 

20. At St. George's, Hanover-square, Duncan, 
eldest son of Henry Davison, Esq. of Caven- 
dish-square, and Tullock, N.B. to the Hon. 
Elizabeth Diana Bosville Maedonald, second 
daughter of the Right Hon, Lord Macdonald, 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Dr. Blomberg, Residentary of St. Paul's, &e. 

~~ At Mary-la-bonne Church, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Garrett, Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of Davi Bevan, tig. 
of Upper Harley-street. 


DEATHS, 


June 2. At the Rectory-honse, Piccadilly, in the 
76th year of his age, Gerard Andrewes, D.D. 
Dean of Canterbury, and Rectorot St. James’, 
Westminster. 

3. The Rev. William Walker, Chaplain of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Rector of Monksilver. 

— Letitia, the wife of John Hodgson, Esq. of 
Belgrave-place, Pimlico, aged 76 years, sin- 
cerely lamented by all who knew her. 

5. At his bouse, 22, Cavendish-sqnare, John 
Bourdieu, Esq. 

— Benjamin Blackden, Esq. of Bledlow House, 
Bucks. 

— At Wrexham, W. R. Barber, Esq. of Clay- 
hill, Bushby. 

8. At his house, in Half Moon.street, aged 36, 
Stonehewer Scott Stonehewer, Esq. eldest son 
of the late Wim. Scott, Esq. 

9. Thomas Porter, Esq. aged 88, who held dis- 
tinguished appoint ments in the Custom-house 
for nearly MY, a century; universally re- 
gretted. 

12. At Oidflelds, Acton, in his 76th 
mas Essex, Esq. much respecte 
mented. 

14. At his honse in Lansdown-place, James 
Forsyth, Esq. 

— Charles Shephard, formerly of Bedford-row, 
and late uf Cobham. Surrey, Esq. 

— At Kennington-place, Vauxhall, Caroline 
Savage, widow of Ca ptain Savage, and eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Francis Stone. 

17. To the inexpressible grief of her family 
and fries.ds, in the 56th year of her age, Mrs. 
Goding, wife of Thomas Goding, Esq. of 
Knightsbridge. 

18. William Warwick, Esq. of Queen’s-build- 
ings, Brompton, aged 76. 
19. At Hanwell, at the house of her brother-in- 
law, E. H. Lushington, Esq. Miss Catherine 
Philips, daughter of the late Thomas Phi- 
lips, Esq. of Sedgley, in Lancashire, and 

sister of G. Philips, Ksq. M.P. 
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PRICES OF SHARES IN CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, FIRE AND 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of May to the 19th of June, 1825. 
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The quantity of Rain fallen in the month of May, was 1 inch and 75-100ths. 


Shackell and Arrrowsmith, Jobnson’s- s-court, Fleet-street. 
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